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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION: A CHALLENGE TO 
EDUCATION! 


JOHN DEWEY 


BIINCE the present economic collapse is a challenye to every 
institution in our present civilization, it surely is also a chal- 
lenge to our schools. ‘This fact is so evident that it is useless 

<=] to dwell upon it. The important thing is to know how the 
schools might and should meet this challenge. But, when statesmen 
falter, industrial chieftains are bewildered, and economists hesitate to 
express a judgment regarding either causes or remedies, those of us who 
approach the matter from the educational side may well be at a loss. I 
am so far from knowing what the schools can actually do to prevent the 
recurrence of a similar breakdown in the future that I shall have to con- 
fine myself to one aspect of the problem. I believe that if we, in com- 
mon with others, can honestly and courageously face the situation, our 
combined wisdom, if it holds the problem steadily in view over a long 
time, can accomplish what overwhelms the mind of any one individual. 
In the first place, let me say that the words I have just used, “honest 
and courageous facing of the elements in the problem,” suggest the main 
thing of which I wish to speak. It takes a good deal of courage for 
educators to face the situation, and it requires an unusual amount of 
_ mental energy to be honest in fact and not merely in intention. One 
of the functions of education is to equip individuals to see the moral 
defects of existing social arrangements and to take an active concern in 
bettering conditions. Our schools have failed notably and lamentably 
in that regard. We are depressed just now, and trouble makes persons 
more willing to think and certainly more willing to criticize and to listen 
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to criticism. But foresight and prevention are better than afterthought 
and cure, socially as well as medically. The atmosphere in our period of 
seeming economic prosperity tended to suppress serious thought on 
fundamental social matters and to encourage a complacent emotional 
acquiesence in and laudation of things as they are, or were. 

One illustration will indicate what I mean. I heard a debate the other 
evening on military preparedness. A speaker, who held that this pre- 
paredness tended to provoke war, cited the fact that Holland held 
Java, perhaps the richest colonial possession in the world, and yet was 
free from all danger of attack although having no army and navy to 
speak of. He said that during most of the nineteenth century the United 
States with negligible military forces was secure, and that only after 
adoption of an imperialistic policy, which had made us feared and dis- 
liked, did the cry for a big army and navy arise. I am not concerned 
here to consider the justice of these remarks, although to me personally 
they seem sound. My point concerns the reception they received. 
General Fries, speaking for military preparedness, said that if the speaker 
and others like him thought so highly of Holland while he criticized the 
United States, why didn’t they go to Holland to live and leave the 
country they thought so poorly of. There was great applause from a 
certain part of the audience, and members of so-called patriotic societies 
rose to their feet to lead the cheering. 

The episode in itself is trivial or even childish. But as an illustration 
it has tremendous significance. It is typical of an attitude which has too 
nearly dominated teachers, and increasingly so, ever since the outbreak 
of the World War at least. It is “unpatriotic” to point out or even to 
admit that there are any weak spots in our institutions and habits and 
to suggest that there are matters in which we might learn from other 
countries. There has been a heavy pall of “hush-hush” imposed upon 
teachers, and the easy way for them, the way of inertia, has been to be- 
come “‘yes” men and women. 

I do not know how it is today, but only a few years ago the names of 
some of the leaders of thought in this country were on the black books 
of departments in Washington as dangerous characters, potentially sedi- 
tious because they had indulged in criticism of our tendencies in industry 
and were not afraid to put their fingers on sore spots like suppression of 
free speech. The branch of the War Department which is responsible 
for military training in colleges in one of its published statements for use 
in stimulating military spirit in the colleges called Jane Addams, whom 
most Americans call the best beloved woman in America, the recent 
recipient of the Nobel prize, the “most dangerous woman in America.” 
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Again, such an instance, taken by itself, seems silly to the point of 
childishness. Miss Addams has obviously come to no harm. But for 
the few who by temperament and fortunate circumstances can rise above 
such attacks there are scores and scores who are induced to keep quiet, to 
gloss over social ills, and to accustom students to believe that all is for 
the best in this best of all possible countries. The representatives of 
large economic interests have been especially sensitive to anything 
approaching criticism of the existing economic régime and have pretty 
well succeeded in attaching to critics of it the epithet of ‘‘red”’ or ‘“Bol- 
shevist’”’; so much so that the publicity agent of the power interests is 
on public record as advising that all teachers who discuss public owner- 
ship favorably should be branded Bolshevists. 

Now, when such a spirit prevails through the schools, it is impossible 
that education should accomplish its social function. For the primary 
social duty of education is not to perpetuate the existing social order— 
economic, legal, and political—but to contribute to its betterment. 
This work is constructive and positive, but it cannot be effected by 
indiscriminate laudation of the status guo any more than a physician 
can better the health of a patient by carefully averting attention from 
everything which ails the latter. And the doing of the work depends on 
the courage and energy of teachers. 

The result is that the great majority of the students in our schools go 
forth unprepared to meet the realities of the world in which they live. 
They have been filled with highly idealized pictures of the actual state 
of things, idealizations created in part by omission of any reference to ills 
and unsolved problems, partly by excessive glorification of whatever 
good things exist. Then the graduates find themselves in a very differ- 
ent kind of a world. The split between their generous beliefs and liberal 
hopes and what they get into is often tragic; for the sensitive and thought- 
ful it requires a painful readjustment to find the gap which exists between 
what they had been taught to believe and things as they are. But even 
if they succumb without a struggle and accommodate themselves to the 
status quo in the hope of getting ahead individually, they are not qualified 
to cope with the causes which produce such catastrophes as our present 
economic breakdown. They are rather positively disqualified. Conse- 
quently, we all stand aghast and impotent, while some resort to measures 
of desperation like pumping oxygen into a sinking patient. 

This actual incapacitation, much worse than mere failure to prepare, 
comes from the fact that the policy of concealment and laudation which is 
so strongly encouraged by the ruling economic elements gives students 
the impression that they live in a static world where pretty much every- 
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thing has been fixed and settled and where all that is necessary is for 
individuals to take personal advantage of what is provided for them. 
I remember the experience of those of us who almost fifty years ago 
went to take graduate work in Johns Hopkins University. The previous 
schooling of most, if not all of us, had been conducted as if the book of 
knowledge had already been written full to the last page and that all we 
as students had to do was to absorb something from its finished pages. 
But there we found ourselves breathing a new atmosphere. Everywhere 
was the feeling that what was known was little in comparison with what 
remains to be found out and that it was possible for us to contribute; 
that we could and should transform ourselves from mere absorbing 
sponges of what was already known into active creators of new knowledge. 

In this instance, the sudden change was salutary and inspiring. For 
the readjustment was only intellectual. But the change from the fixed 
and finished world of an idealized social status quo to the moving, dynamic, 
changing world of actual existence demands a practical readjustment 
which most persons fail to make because they are not equipped to meet it. 
In reading lately Merriam’s book on The Making of Citizens, I was much 
struck by the testimony of this scholar of politics. He says, 


. .. the state must make its case not once and for all, but continuously for each new 
generation and each new period. . . . Plans of civic training that do not reckon with 
the social background of political power are defective. . . . The appearances of power 
are deceiving. . . . Facing the stern lines of authority with its steel and stone, and 
looking perhaps into haughty faces equally steely and stony, it is difficult to realize 
the poverty of power. 


He speaks also of the “false front of omnipotence and unassailability.” 

Dr. Merriam is speaking of political institutions and power. If their 
fixity is so illusory, what shall we say of the stability of other social forms 
and arrangements, the everyday and secular affairs of men in industry, 
business, and finance, affected by almost every new scientific invention 
and changing with every change in the desires and plans of human beings? 
Over against this scene of constant change we have our schools, of which 
it is not too much to say that they engage in eulogistic contemplation of 
the false front of an unassailable stability. 

The point which I am making may seem remote from the question of 
just what education can do about such things as the present economic 
depression. But it is my conviction that it cannot do anything impor- 
tant until there is a change in that underlying intangible thing which we 
call atmosphere and spirit. The change from acquiescent complacency 
to honest critical intelligence, from the fiction of a static and finished 
political and industrial society to the reality of a constantly shifting, 
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altering, unstable society will not of itself enable those who go forth 
from our schools to forestall and prevent such crises as the present nor 
to cope with them when they come. But I believe that the detailed 
ideas and plans, which are indispensable if these results are to be brought 
about, cannot get a hearing, much less be adopted, unless there is a prior 
change in the prevailing tone and spirit of educational undertakings. 

Accordingly, I shall make no apology for speaking of another general 
consideration that at first sight is also remote from the immediate emer- 
gency. Critics of American life have said a great deal of late about the 
standardization of opinion and regimentation of belief in American life. 
There is, I think, a much more deliberate attempt to produce this uni- 
formity than there used to be. But it is my observation, growing out 
of an experience covering a good many years, that among cultivated 
people there were never as many truly free minds as there are now. I 
do not recall a time when one met so many persons mentally alert, form- 
ing their conclusions after informed inquiry and not on the basis of 
prejudice. There are, I feel, many more persons than there used to be 
emancipated from stereotyped ideas; fewer who are content to give 
utterance to what they regard as wise ideas or sayings merely because 
they have become stale with time. In my opinion, this country has 
never seen a time when so many persons took delight in ideas and in 
finding out things. 

But, on the other hand, I cannot remember a time when collective 
thinking—the ideas that are organic to large numbers—was so stupid, so 
incredibly incompetent as it is today. It is a common remark that we 
have a surprising absence of effective leadership in this crisis, domestic 
and international, economic and political. Now leadership, like a 
bargain, has two sides. There can be leadership as there can be follow- 
ing only when human beings think together about a common theme with 
a shared purpose to a common result. Leadership is absent because this 
power of collective thinking in connection with solidarity of emotion 
and desire is lacking today. We have in its stead attempts to whip up 
a seeming unity of idea and sentiment by means of catch-words, slogans, 
and advertising devices. Few persons, however, are fooled by them 
except possibly those engaged in promulgating them. 

Now this contrast between the alert state of the minds of cultivated 
individuals and the dead and impotent condition of collective thought is 
so paradoxical that it, too, issues a challenge to education. Why does 
this contrast exist? How did it come about? 

One thing seems quite certain. Traditions form our collective beliefs; 
they are the intellectual cement of a society. Certain traditions in 
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religion, morals, economics, and politics are still nominally held by the 
mass of adults, men and women. They are taught in schools. But 
the actual movements of social life are contrary to these traditions. 
They contradict and undermine them. We believe one thing in words 
and, to a considerable extent, in sentiment. We believe another thing 
in our deeds. The split prevents the older traditions from giving us real 
guidance, while they retain enough hold on people’s minds so that they 
are not replaced by other collective ideas. 

For example, our tradition in economics and industry is that of rugged 
individualism. We are taught to believe that all start equal in the eco- 
nomic race without any external handicaps being imposed on any persons 
and that reward and victory go to those of superior personal energy, 
ability, industry, and thrift, while, barring the exceptional cases of physi- 
cal disease and accident, those who fall behind do so because of individual 
defects. We are taught that in this equal struggle between individuals 
all the great virtues of initiative, self-respect, self-help, standing on one’s 
own feet, moral independence, and the rest are acquired. 

Now these things may have been true once. They are not true now. 
Industry is mainly collective and corporate today, and economic oppor- 
tunities are dependent upon collective conditions, as the condition of 
hundreds of unemployed men and women, graduates of colleges and 
technical schools, testifies at this moment. The concentrated control 
of finance and business is the basic and conditioning fact of industry 
today. But recognition of the fact goes contrary to our cherished tradi- 
tion of equality of opportunity and of advancement solely through indi- 
vidual merit. The public clings for the most part to the nominal accept- 
ance of the tradition, and the schools are forced to cling to it still more 
closely. Under these circumstances, it is practically impossible that 
there should be effective collective thinking regarding our economic situa- 
tion in general and the depression in particular. Thinking couid become 
effective only by being relevant to realities; in order to be related to the 
realities of the situation it would have to recognize that collective condi- 
tions call for collective control by the public in its own interest. 

I think that teachers who led students to observe this state of things 
would find themselves called opprobrious names, and would be lucky if 
nothing worse happened to them. But unless and until we permit or 
rather encourage the schools to abandon the following of traditions—that 
is of collective ideas—which have no relation to existing social realities, 
our thinking in matters of the greatest public concern, including peace 
and war as well as industrial prosperity and depression, will continue to 
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be thoroughly stupid and our leaders will be such only in the sense in 
which the blind lead the blind. 

Since the schools are subject to pressure exercised by powerful forces 
outside the school, the challenge issuing from the present economic situa- 
tion cannot be said to be primarily directed to educators. There is one 
aspect, however, of the challenge which comes home directly to teachers. 
They have been too passive, too submissive, to the dictation of these 
outside powers. It is our part to maintain the intellectual independence 
of the educative process and to strive for the right to present the defects 
as well as the excellencies of the existing economic order, even if by so 
doing some interests are offended. It is our duty as well as our right to 
show present society as dynamic, undergoing continuous change. To 
accomplish these things is the least we can do in faithfulness to the work 
of education itself. If we can make clear that otherwise we are failing 
in the operation of education, we shall also at least prepare the type of 
mind that can deal more effectively with economic conditions and crises 
than they are dealt with at present. This may not seem a very high 
ideal at which to aim compared with ambitious schemes which might 
be proposed. But those who realize the difficulties which stand in the 
way of securing for teachers the right to a critical and realistic considera- 
tion of existing economic realities will not despise the suggestion that the 
schools be emancipated from the clutches of those economic interests 
with their allied military and political auxiliaries which have done so 
much to bring the world to its present pass. 

A group of educators, speaking from the standpoint of history, has 
recently put forth a manifesto in which they say that textbooks used in 
our schools still reflect more or less “the distortions of war time propa- 
ganda” and fail to reveal that “millions of citizens in all nations were 
moved again and again to acts of supreme idealism and unselfishness by 
propaganda of interested groups controlling rational interests.” 

Those would be naive who assumed that the principle here stated is 
confined to war and the story of wars. It operates constantly in peace 
time and with reference to economic matters; and until schools escape 
its influence through a declaration of independence by teachers, it will 
prevent the schools’ meeting the challenge made by economic crises. 
The first challenge, accordingly, is to teachers to unite to inform them- 
selves more adequately about economic and social realities and then to 
combine to impress upon public opinion the right and duty of intellectual 
freedom to deal with these realities in their teaching. 


TRICKY LABELS ON FOODS 


SOLON R. BARBER 


PJEFORE plunging wide-eyed into the sensational exposures 
contained in this article, let the reader remember one thing: 
It is not designed as an indiscriminate libel of food manu- 
facturers in general. 

Food manufacturers in general are honest and are putting out a pretty 
wholesome line of goods and are labeling them for the most part honestly. ; 

The federal food and drugs act, as most consumers know, has, however, 
jurisdiction only over label statements made upon the package or printed 
in circulars accompanying the package, and then only when the article 
enters into interstate commerce. The law is somewhat limited in its 
scope and cannot reach certain types of tricky labeling, even when 
printed upon the package or accompanying circular. It thus becomes 
possible for manufacturers to observe the letter of the law while turning 
a blind eye upon its spirit. 

W. R. M. Wharton, chief of the Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s eastern district, tells a story which illustrates the fact that manu- 
facturers have been known to practice label deception unwittingly. He 
was visiting a large distributor of food products who had many private 
brands. Examining the label on one of those brands, Mr. Wharton found 
a statement reading: “Contains Sodium Silicate.” He looked up the 
president of the company and said to him, “Why in the world, sir, do 
you put sodium silicate in this article?” The president smiled. “It’s 
only on the label,” he said. ‘Well, why is it on the label?” the govern- 
ment official asked. Sodium silicate, common “water glass,” has no place 
in foods. “Well,” said the manufacturer, “a man came into my office 
a short time ago and told me that if I would put sodium silicate on my 
labels, it would make them look pretty.”” What the man really meant, 
of course, was that the manufacturer could make his labels look shiny if 
he coated them with water glass. But the manufacturer didn’t get the 
idea. And so he gathered up his labels and sent them to the printer and 
they came back with the printed legend, “Contains Sodium Silicate.” 
The product so labeled went on sale. 

Now, if buyers had been reading labels intelligently at that time, they 
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would have refused to buy a single bottle of this manufacturer’s sodium- 
silicate-labeled product. And that holds for other forms of deception 
against which federal foods officials take action to the full extent of 
authority granted them by the national pure food laws, and for both wil- 
ful and unwitting deception. The manufacturer referred to did not 
perhaps attempt deliberate deception, but there are cases of manufac- 
turers wilfully setting out to deceive the public by the labels they put 
on their food products. 

The federal food and drugs act and various state food laws require 
that correct labels showing the real nature of the product be used on 
foods which are artificially flavored, many of those artificially colored, 
as well as imitation products, and the like. Also, many supplementary 
statements are found on food labels to obviate the possibility that such 
labels will deceive or mislead purchasers. Some manufacturers con- 
sider that certain required statements stigmatize their foods and so, 
while they know that they must make the declarations required by the 
law, they do so as inconspicuously as possible. Hence, the buyer may 
find essential label statements in small type or in some obscure place on 
the label or hidden away in other reading matter. The label may con- 
tain colors and backgrounds which neatly obscure the statements required 
by the law for full consumer understanding. Colors and shadings may 
almost completely camouflage statements of which manufacturers are 
not proud. There is a great temptation for a manufacturer who is put- 
ting out a 14-ounce package to sell in competition with one containing 
one pound to hide the net-weight statement, “14 ounces,” required by 
the pure food laws to be printed on the label. 

It is important for the buyer to know the quantity of food in each pack- 
age she purchases, and the federal food and drugs act requires a quantity- 
of-contents statement on labels. The buyer is entitled to know the net 
weight, but manufacturers who wish to hide the true facts sometimes 
resort to methods of weight declaration which will deceive the unwary. 
Sometimes the weight is printed on transparent paper in which the pack- 
age is wrapped. The buyer takes the package home, unwraps it, and 
the net-contents statement is unwittingly removed and thrown away. 
Some manufacturers use decimal fractions in such a way as to confuse 
the buyer, as “.75 gallon’ —which means three quarts, if one knows how 
to read it. Statements are often made in terms of drams, grains, or 
cubic centimeters, which, to the average buyer, are not common terms 
of measurement. Consider a bottle of vanilla extract. Read the label 
—it may say “six drams.”” Would you know that the bottle contains 
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three-fourths of an ounce? That declaration is tricky, but lawful. 
Butter may be displayed in the show window at so much per pound. But 
the same dealer may sell that same butter in 14-ounce packages, labeled 
“14 ounces.” Unless the buyer reads the label on the package in such a 
case, she would be likely to be deceived. 

Still another trick of labeling is to select a brand name which will give 
a misleading impression of the character of the product on sale. “‘Rose- 
Leaf Brand Lard,” for example, may not mean leaf lard, a product of 
higher quality than ordinary lard, but the name would certainly deceive 
some buyers into thinking that it was leaf lard. Similarly, “English 
Brand Mustard” does not necessarily mean that the mustard was made 
in England. Brand names identify the products of different manufac- 
turers; they should have no other significance to buyers save when they 
identify a food of known and established excellence. 

There are little tricks of naming a product incompletely in order to 
create a false impression as to the food’s character and quality. “Golden 
Corn” may or may not be Golden Bantam corn, but one may be sure 
the packer would not be offended if the buyer took his corn to be of the 
favored Golden Bantam variety. Similarly, an inexperienced buyer 
might take “White Meat Fish” to mean “White-Meat Tuna Fish,” 
whereas such might not be the case. Labels literally legal, and therefore 
beyond the reach of the Food and Drug Administration, often fail to 
give the consumer all that she is entitled to know. Omissions in labeling 
foods are common—omissions that cause the buyer to form a false 
impression of the food’s quality, kind, variety, condition, and relative 
value. But if a million American housewives will demand it—and back 
up their demands persistently—those manufacturers who are observing 
the letter of the law but neglecting its spirit will certainly give buyers a 
clearer and more comprehensive idea of the real nature and quality of 
their food products. 

Labels sometimes contain designs which give false impressions as to 
the real nature of the food contained within the can or package. Pictures 
of maple-sugar camps may lead a consumer to conclude that the product 
is maple sugar or sirup when such is not the case, and pictures of geo- 
graphical locations may indicate a false idea as to where the food came 
from. For example, the labeler may use a design or map of the Bay of 
Naples on a can of oil so as to imply that the oil came from Italy, whereas 
it may be neither olive oil nor Italian. Other devices used deceptively 
include national colors, peasants dressed in national costumes, medals, 
crowns, distinctive trees, and pictures of fruit. 
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Still another form of deceptive labeling is to give outstanding promi- 
nence to certain words in explanatory material on labels. The buyer 
may find a product labeled as “Pure Vegetable Oil Flavored with Olive 
Oil.” Perfectly lawful. The trick comes in playing up, in larger type 
or by a contrasting background, the words “Olive Oil.” Casual reading 
may give the purchaser the idea that she is getting pure olive oil, whereas 
she is getting, in this case, a vegetable oil flavored with olive oil. A 
little care in label reading would have revealed the real facts. 

Mr. Wharton mentions a case of this kind. He found stocks of a 
“coffee” labeled this way: “John Doe Coffee Company—Roasters of 
High Grade Coffee—New York.” Nothing else on the label—no name 
of the product—but that word “Coffee” in the expression “Roasters of 
High Grade Coffee” appeared prominently in the center of the label. It 
was deceiving because the product was not pure coffee nor high grade 
coffee. The product was composed of cereal, chicory, and coffee. 

And that recalls another coffee dealer who juggled with the food and 
drugs act. He packed his coffee in paper bags, the necks of which were 
folded under in wrapping. The joker was in the fact that, in wrapping, 
the label showing the “Coffee” to contain “Added Roasted Peas” was 
entirely obscured. 

Unscrupulous manufacturers and dealers—and there are few in the 
food industries—go to extremes to dodge the strict requirements of the 
national pure food laws. A modern trick, commonly practiced, is label- 
ing ordinary foods with statements implying that those foods have 
medicinal or health-giving qualities. Foods are not drugs. The Food 
and Drug Administration maintains that deceptive labeling or advertis- 
ing cannot turn foods into drugs. The housewife should remember this 
when she goes to market. 

Some manufacturers use the same brand name for two qualities of 
products. For illustration: the words “Lillian Brand Coffee” may be 
printed on the labels of both a pure and a compound coffee. The con- 
cern will then extensively advertise its “Lillian Brand” as a high grade, 
pure coffee and harvest the profits on the sale of the compound at pure- 
coffee prices. 

The food and drugs act has no jurisdiction over advertising in the 
press, on billboards, car cards, and other displays, or by radio. Foods 
officials are limited by the law to jurisdiction over statements made on 
the label of the package or in circulars actually accompanying the package 
or other container. In the case just cited, the manufacturer had labeled 
his coffee lawfully but had relied on outside advertising of a misleading 
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nature to create consumer interest and to stimulate sales of his inferior 
grade of coffee. A somewhat dubious practice. 

Some buyers want their foods to be free from artificial colors and 
flavors, and, while the use of these in certain cases is lawful under the 
pure food law, devious dealers may cash in on a quite general prejudice 
against them by evading the issue. The label on a food may read, 
“Absolutely No Coal-tar Dyes Used,” or “Our Product Contains No 
Boric Acid.” Careful reading, however, may reveal that the products 
are colored with vegetable colors or preserved with some substances 
other than boric acid. Vegetable colors are not a whit more desirable 
nor objectionable than coal-tar colors. 

Other deceptive labels carry warnings or inferential messages. The 
buyer who sees the words “Beware of Imitations” should read the label 
carefully to find out if that product itself is an imitation. And when one 
sees such statements as “The Use of Smith’s Candy Guarantees You 
Freedom from Talc, Fullers Earth, or Other Mineral Matter,” one 
should take the inference that other candies do contain those materials, © 
with a grain of table NaCl. 

Those who practice these tricks do not “get away with it” in the long 
run. Practically all forms of deceptive labeling are in violation of the 
food and drugs act, and the government has instituted thousands of 
prosecutions against violators. These prosecutions have effected cor- 
rections in the cases involved. New offenses, however, come up for 
correction by the federal authorities and while tricky labels are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, the housewife should be on her guard against 
them. The great majority of food products are honestly made and truth- 
fully labeled, but if the buyer will take the minute or two necessary for 
careful label reading, she will protect herself against the tricksters and, 
at the same time, be able to make more judicious and economical pur- 
chases. Housewives, who buy most of the food, no matter who furnishes 
the money—should develop a critical attitude toward labels and view 
them with respect. And one last word: Watch out for trick packages. 
These include boxes with false bottoms, bottles with sunken panels, 
and over-large, slack-filled packages. These and other misleading con- 
tainers may deceive one as to their real capacity. It is just as well for 
the buyer to guard against paying food prices for cardboard or glass. 
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CLOTHES AND THE MAN 


WALDO N. H. CROOK 


= ROM the earliest times until fifty years ago, men’s clothing 
2 YONG has been almost as picturesque and colorful as that of women, 
which it has often closely resembled. The modern western 
man’s clothes have been derived from those of the northern 
races of Europe, who from very early times wore coats with sleeves, and 
trousers or breeches. This type of dress is worn by women as well as 
men in the most northerly regions. Since the fall of the Roman Empire, 
this system of clothing, more efficient in itself than the classical tunics 
and cloaks, became dominant along with the races who wore it, and in 
its complete form spread all over the world, regardless of climate. The 
various races have been very slow to adapt their systems of clothing to 
the climates of the regions they moved into, whether their system was the 
northern or the classical. Clothing customs have been so bound up 
with religious ideas and with superstitions that fashions have always 
tended to become fixed. 

From the earliest times, at any rate for men, excess of clothing has been 
the mark of prosperity; scanty clothing, the badge of poverty and toil. 
Much clothing became associated with respectability, and what began in 
class distinction became accepted as one of the eternal verities. This 
process was greatly exaggerated through foppery in some periods. 

Fashions have been very international, and what happened in England 
was typical of Europe and America. In England, after the Norman 
Conquest, the newly enriched Normans started a tradition of extrava- 
gant dress for men that lasted until the nineteenth century. It grew so 
out of hand as to call for sumptuary laws to check it and drew down 
the thunders of the Church and the lightning of the satirists. Always the 
influence of the fops, many of them courtiers and some of them monarchs, 
outweighed the example of manly kings and statesmen who tried to 
check the folly of overdressing. About 1400, men of fashion wore long 
gowns with sleeves as large as a very ample skirt. In Elizabethan times, 
great ruffs, and breeches stuffed with horsehair “like woolsacks” were 
characteristic. Charles I’s favorite, the Duke of Buckingham, had 
enough clothes and jewelry to stock a couple of stores. The great 
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protest of the Puritans was too gloomy. The Restoration brought 
wilder fashions still, such as waist-length wigs, so huge that the wearer 
had to carry his hat. When these had shrunk through several ridiculous 
forms, the full-bottomed wig had become venerable enough to be adopted 
by the clergy and physicians. The wigs of the English judges and 
barristers are a survival of those times. This is only one of many 
instances of how a fashion set by the fops of one age has become sup- 
posedly essential to dignity in the next, a case of fossilized foppery. 

In most periods the clothes of the middle classes were fairly sober, 
though they, too, were sometimes carried away by the fashions. The 
workers, who did not possess much clothing, had little chance to over- 
dress, and for a long time they kept a great amount of freedom to wear 
the equivalent of modern athletic costume. The fashions of the workers 
were those suited to a strenuous life. Their clothing has mostly been 
free and easy and sensible. Peasant costume developed an artistry of 
its own. Working class fashions have often come to the top, as in the 
case of trousers. Before the French Revolution, Frenchmen were taking 
to loose trousers for informal morning wear instead of tight knee-breeches. 
In England, boys wore loose trousers forty years ahead of the men. The 
Wellington trousers, introduced in the British army in the Peninsular 
War in 1808, became popular with civilians in 1814. The English 
sailors and the French revolutionaries had long worn trousers. 

The French Revolution rejected the extravagant fashions of the aris- 
tocracy, and foppery in civilian clothes died, often at the guillotine. 
Dandyism took its place, substituting dapperness for extravagant 
picturesqueness. This was a much more democratic ideal, but unfortu- 
nately for half a century a craze for tightness raged, in civilian and 
military clothes alike. From 1850 to 1880, men’s fashions gradually 
became modern in cut but dismal in color. Instead of the blue, claret, 
buff, brown, or green coat and the light-colored trousers of the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, the checks and drabs came in; and for formal 
wear black came into vogue, first for the coat, then the vest, lastly the 
trousers. For the last fifty years, the correctly dressed man’s formal 
clothes have imitated the crow by day, the penguin by night. In these 
days of fast auto traffic, it would be wise for men to go back to wearing 
lighter colors that can be seen at night. 

Military uniforms have had a peculiar evolution. Originally derived 
from comfortable, serviceable, civilian forms of clothing, they evolved 
into stiff, tight, heavy, cumbersome forms. Useful features lost their 
purpose and often grew into appalling monstrosities. The busby, start- 
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ing as a conical cap with a fur edge, is one of many instances of swelled 
headgear. About 1840, field dress, as distinguished from full dress, 
began to be developed. The subsequent history of uniforms has been 
one of frequent revolts against unpractical types, generally during or 
after a war, and reforms consisting of the adoption of contemporary 
civilian styles of dress, as when the Norfolk jacket or shooting coat be- 
came the basis of modern uniforms. The high collar, once so charac- 
teristic of uniforms, was probably a survival from armor. 

Uniforms have recently been adapted more to the climate of the regions 
where they are worn. In some cases they have even gone ahead of 
ordinary clothing. For instance, many uniform caps of railroad men 
and others have air-holes, and one type of summer cap for mailmen in 
the United States has a band of ventilator all round. Britain is now 
reducing the weight of the soldier’s uniform and pack to an extent that 
should be an object lesson to manufacturers of civilian clothing; they 
might reduce the weight of such things as belt buckles, those of some 
bathing suits seeming designed to sink the victims! 

The study of uniforms is important because millions of men and boys 
are required to wear them. Not only soldiers, sailors, and police, but 
firemen, postal, telegraph, and transport workers, elevator and door 
men, theater ushers, waiters, chefs, drugstore clerks, and many others, 
all wear uniforms. ‘White collar’? workers are practically compelled 
to wear what may be called the “business man’s uniform.”’ For half a ~ 
century this has altered only in minor points, like the elimination of 
most of the padding and the looser cut of the garments. During the 
same period, there was a great development of sports clothes and athletic 
costume. Each kind was at first regarded as having a narrowly limited 
sphere of usefulness, for instance “golf hose,’’ until a more broadminded 
attitude enabled a wider use to be made of the new resources in clothing. 
Thus in England boys wore knickers forty years ahead of men. College 
life, with the great variety of activities crowded into its day, made for 
the wearing of an adaptable outfit. The various new types of clothes 
tended to merge into an athletic style, largely resembling old styles worn 
by men before their clothes stiffened into a uniform suited for cool 
weather only. This style, now so popular with the mechanics and school 
and college boys, because of its adaptability to weather and working 
conditions, has remained in a state of arrested development at its most 
important point, the shirt collar. Except for the “‘youth’s sport shirt,” 
little provision has been made for the more or less open collar, with the 
result that millions of men and boys, who otherwise show good taste, are 
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losing their pride in personal neatness. A Niagara of artistic opportunity 
is running to waste. It is deplorable that such a sensible style should be 
left so long in the makeshift stage, as it has so far only benefited the men 
in uniform to a small extent. 

When women ventured, inch by inch, to get rid of their tight, high 
collars, their artistic ability made the movement an immediate success 
and it was at once applied to women’s uniforms, developing a type of 
collar that might well be adapted for men’s shirts. It is like an enlarge- 
ment of men’s regular attached collar, with more or less V-shaped open- 
ing and looks well with the usual tie. Until artistic problems like this 
are solved, a large class of men will remain barred from benefiting by a 
healthier and more efficient style of clothing that under adequate fashion 
leadership would be far more businesslike than the makeshift summer 
undress that business men allow themselves at present.— Everyone who 


~~ cares can do his bit by example or by helping to solve some problem in 


this connection. 
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REGULATING ROADSIDE MARKETS 
CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 


HAT is being done toward developing some kind of regulation 
i} of the ever-present roadside market industry? This is a 
Qj query that comes often to the marketing staff of the Bureau 

4 of Agricultural Economics. A few of the inquirers are inter- 
ested from the farmers’ point of view, but the majority evidently represent 
the interests of the consumers. 

To represent and work for the interests of both at one and the same 
time is the theory that underlies the work regarding roadside markets 
that is now under way in several of the states and that is being watched 
by officials in other states who realize that sooner or later they, too, must 
take action. 

Roadside marketing has had a mushroom growth, but it now seems 
gradually to be passing from that first haphazard era into one of rather 
conscious development. Stand-owners are realizing that, regardless of 
erratic early conditions, their permanent success is likely to depend upon 
satisfying a fairly definite number of customers and in building up repeat 
trade. Not only must location, hours of business, appearance be 
satisfactory to customers, but freshness and quality of produce, dependa- 
ble supply, and reasonable prices must prevail unless the market has 
some special and potent appeal that offsets all normal requirements. 

In the aggregate, roadside marketing is becoming a definite factor 
in food distribution and must be reckoned with in comprehensive market- 
ing plans. As such it must be responsive both to producers and to 
consumers. As such it must also be responsible to both groups. As 
such, in areas in which the industry abounds, it is receiving the attention 
of those whose work is designed to improve marketing machinery. 

So much critical and constructive attention has been given to our 
marketing machinery as a whole and to its important parts that a new 
part seems soon to feel that it prefers to be looked at, oiled, tested, per- 
haps even regulated, that it may be considered by the users as entirely 
safe and may give a good account of itself. 

Thus we find that most of the efforts that have been made toward 
regulation of roadside markets have been brought about by the stand- 
owners themselves. Those who would develop a good market, selling 
Sil 
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a good supply of good products at reasonable prices, want to be so 
recognized, want to improve, and want to be protected in some measure 
from competition by other stand-owners, perhaps only temporarily in 
business, who give little attention to any of the more or less expensive 
marketing principles. 

Self-regulation in some guise has been tried in several states, including 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Michigan. In some 
instances, as in Massachusetts, this work has developed further; in other 
instances, as in Michigan, it has apparently lapsed, at least for the 
present. Therefore, it is not surprising that no one is ready yet to say 
just what is the best way to bring regulation about nor just what is the 
best form for it to take. It is all still in the experimental stage, and in 
every general meeting of marketing officials there is a lively discussion 
of some phase of the subject. 

In self-regulation a roadside market association is usually formed to 
secure certain benefits. Usually a traveling representative is employed 
to inspect member stands. These stands use an association sign and 
there is effort to make this sign recognized and favorably known by 
motorists and other customers. The organizations usually receive 
advisory aid from the state. 

Perhaps because it is still a matter for experimentation and exchange 
of information and experiences, the present drift is toward more definite, 
although permissive, state regulation. No stand-owner need operate 
under this regulation unless he wishes, but the expectation is that the 
advantages will be such that an increasing number will want to be on the 
supervised list. 

Massachusetts has probably accomplished the most in this work. 
The division of markets of the State Department of Agriculture made a 
consumer survey and analyzed the indicated consumer attitude toward 
roadside marketing, likes and dislikes, and reasons therefore. This 
knowledge of what Massachusetts roadside customers actually want 
aided in the formation of a practical basis for state work, and in subse- 
quent developments the state marketing officials have kept consumer 
satisfaction constantly in mind. 

State officials now list, inspect, and mark with a state sign those 
markets that ask for the service and that meet specified conditions. 
The signs are designed by the state and are leased at $10 a year under a 
written agreement, the sign to be withdrawn at any time for failure to 
comply with the regulations. 

Under these regulations, 25 per cent of the gross sales receipts of a 
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market must be obtained from the sale of farm products produced in the 
state and bearing the New England quality label. All other products 
must be of good quality, fresh, and otherwise of good condition. The 
major part of the products sold by the market must be produced on the 
owner’s farm or bought direct from the original Massachusetts producer; 
any other products must be conspicuously marked to show that they 
were not locally produced. The shown surface of all packs must truly 
represent the contents of the container, and no labels or signs shall be 
misleading. The stand must be so located that customers will not need 
to park on the highway; and the market must be clean, neat, and attrac- 
tive. Signs must conform to regulations established by the Public 
Works Department. Comparative prices are kept in mind by inspectors 
and they call attention to anything that seems much out of line. 

Inspection by the state occurs at unspecified times. The score card 
provides for additional credit for such items as good construction of 
stand, display, protection of products and customers, lighting facilities, 
courteous and efficient service, good location and traffic arrangements, 
sanitation in surroundings, and landscaped features. The score card 
is educative in that it gives the licensed stand a further goal to work 
toward. A total of 750 points out of a possible 1000 is required, but this 
leaves considerable room for improvement. 

The marketing officials of Massachusetts are watching their own step 
quite as carefully as that of the stand-owners to see that signs are leased 
only to those markets that will uphold the reputation of the quality sign 
and satisfy customers. They are making known where such markets are 
located, using the large fairs as effective additional centers for distribut- 
ing the information. 

Marketing officials in Rhode Island report that their state undoubtedly 
will now follow the procedure worked out and used in Massachusetts. 
As the New England States have united in the use of the New England 
quality label, in certain lines of research, in market news, and other 
service work, it is not surprising to see similarity among them in all 
kinds of work. 

On the other hand, under the conditions prevailing in New Jersey, 
the officials of that state now believe that the practical way to supervise 
their roadside markets is through local organizations. The Bergen 
County Chamber of Commerce and the county boards of agriculture in 
Essex, Morris, Atlantic, and Camden Counties have initiated work of 
this nature. Roadside markets of an approved type that meet certain 
written regulations are given a uniform sign and are regularly inspected 
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by the county agricultural agent. It is reported that this move is doing 
much to restore the popularity of the roadside method of selling and the 
confidence of the traveling public. 

The maintenance and extension of this roadside work, like other stand- 
ardizing and inspection efforts, are naturally dependent to a consider- 
able degree upon an expressed and tangible demand. How much do our 
consumers really want this guarantee of supervision, of score-card 
quality, and of honesty in business dealings? It is not enough merely 
to tell the state workers that we want it. No matter how good a market 
the owner may keep of his own accord, he naturally feels that it will not 
pay him to lease a sign as guarantee to the motorist customers unless that 
sign will bring him increased trade. 
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HOMEMAKING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 


BERTHA GEHRKE 


JHE homemaking course in the Winnetka Junior High School 
EN was developed recently to replace existing foods and clothing 
Seo electives which were rather specialized in character and 
I placed a great deal of emphasis upon laboratory skills and 
rather little upon home attitudes and home atmosphere. Every girl 
was required to spend a limited amount of time in these electives, 
and advanced courses were offered for those who wished them. 

To determine the effectiveness of such courses a questionnaire was 
sent to parents in the community asking among other things what imme- 
diate use their children were making of the home economics training 
which they had received. The replies showed that in a comparatively 
large number of the homes, members of the family did little actual cook- 
ing and sewing and that the parents did not expect their children to 
acquire much skill along those lines. Hence, there seemed no justifica- 
tion for required courses in foods and clothing which were limited to 
manipulative work. On the other hand, a large majority of parents did 
wish their children to receive training in other aspects of homemaking. 

Consequently, a very general required course has been planned which 
is exploratory in character and which gives the child a point of view in 
homemaking. It lays emphasis on information and on discussion of the 
many subjects which homemaking entails. Very little time is devoted 
to practice in manipulative skills, since such practice may be received 
by doing at home the many tasks which children of that age are able 
to do. 

A brief explanation of the “mechanics” of the entire elective system 
may help to explain the organization of the homemaking course. Chil- 
dren who have been in the junior high school for three years (sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades) are expected before graduation to have 
fifteen units of credit in the elective subjects alone. These electives are 
run on an individual basis, the average pupil completing a one-unit 
course in about twelve weeks and the slower pupil in from fifteen to 
eighteen weeks. Extremely slow pupils who show a decided lack of 
515 
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interest in a certain elective are allowed after twelve weeks to choose 
another, receiving credit in the first according to the amount of work 
accomplished. Accelerated pupils who have completed the minimum 
requirements in an elective before the twelve-week period is ended, may 
transfer into another elective; or they may continue in the same elective, 
accomplishing more work and consequently receiving more than one 
unit of credit. 

The elective homemaking course consists of topics dealing with many 
phases of homemaking. Each topic is built up around everyday prob- 
lems which may arise at school, at home, in Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
or any other organization to which the girls belong. Each girl under- 
stands that the problems listed under a given topic may not be the ones 
arising in her own daily living, and she is encouraged to introduce her 
own specific problems into the discussion. 

The homemaking class meets one hour a day for twelve weeks, so that 
each girl must have sixty hours to her credit before promotion into 
another elective. Sixty hours being a comparatively short time for a 
general survey of homemaking, it was necessary in organizing the course 
to decide which phases of the subject seemed of paramount importance. 
These selected topics are discussed by the class as a group and the prob- 
lems raised in connection with them are worked on by all the girls. 
About forty hours of the total sixty are devoted to these group topics and 
the remaining twenty hours are used for individual work, each girl intro- 
ducing specific problems of her own selection. Class procedures and 
home activities for many of the group topics are indicated in the brief 
outline which follows. 


Foods in relation to health. After the subject has been discussed, each girl keeps 
a “Correct Food and Health Habits” chart which is taken home when the school 
nurse sends home the results of the pupil’s physical examination. Girls who show 
no symptoms of malnourishment are encouraged to keep the record for at least one 
month for the purpose of inculcating good food habits. Undernourished girls are 
expected to keep the record during the entire twelve weeks. They plan their indi- 
vidual lessons around the diet of an underweight child. When, as occasionally 
happens, the girls in the foods and homemaking classes do not wish to eat between 
meals because they are overweight, they serve the dishes which they have prepared 
to the underweight members of the class. 

The home breakfast. Home work is encouraged in connection with this subject. 
A breakfast chart is available upon which the girls keep a systematic record of the 
number of times they have set the table, prepared cereal or fruit, or performed any 
of the other breakfast tasks. After a certain period, the charts are returned with the 
parent’s signature, and credit is given according to the amount of work accomplished. 
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Family relations. A week is spent on a discussion of ideal homes, causes of broken 
homes, a girl’s responsibilities in maintaining an ideal home, traits a boy or girl 
should possess to contribute to happy family life, and proper use of leisure time. 

The school lunch. This topic emphasizes the selection of well-balanced lunches 
in the school cafeteria. The girls plan an assembly program in which they give a 
play or short talks on the subject of balanced lunches. They also prepare helpful 
posters for the cafeteria, and several of them assist the teacher in the inspection of 
trays in the lunch line and offer suggestions to pupils on balanced lunches. 

Entertaining in the home. The duties of a hostess are discussed under this topic. 
Once each week before the weekly faculty meeting, two girls volunteer to serve tea 
to the teachers after school. The food is prepared by one of the classes during a 
class period. 

Everyday manners. 

Learning to dress comfortably, suitably, and attractively. 

Fabric study. 

Garment construction. Time is allowed for one simple garment to be made. 

Housekeeping. A housekeeping chart is available so that the girl may keep a 
record of the housekeeping duties she has performed at home over a definite period 
of time. Marketing for the home is included in this topic. 

The girl’s room. ‘The girls are encouraged to take care of their own bedrooms, to 
suggest ways of making them attractive, and to make some article which is needed. 


Individual problems which have proved valuable and popular are 
caring for the sick, caring for younger children, reading a book on home- 
making, preparing home luncheons, serving home dinners, offering sug- 
gestions for holidays and special occasions, and food preservation. Girls 
who are working for the “canner’s badge”’ in Girl Scouts like to select 
this problem and do their canning in quantities sufficient to meet the 
Scouts’ requirement. Part of that project must be done at home, how- 
ever, as there is not time enough in a class period to can large quantities. 
For special occasions the girls frequently prepare food for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas baskets which are used for charity. 

Other practical problems are: making articles for the girl’s own bed- 
room such as hooked rugs, pillow cases, curtains, dresser scarf, etc.; 
removing stains from garments or household linens; mending a garment; 
preparing an invalid tray for a sick member of the family; packing the 
girl’s own lunch box; assisting in nursery school with the preparation 
and serving of food; taking care of a younger brother or sister for an 
afternoon and reporting the results to the class. 

When a girl enters the homemaking class she is given a chart upon 
which appear the “group topics” and the amount of credit given for each. 
Below these she enters the problems which she wishes to work out indi- 
vidually, either at home or at school. Some girls prefer to enter their 
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individual problems on the chart as they progress in the course. A list 
of credits received for working upon various problems is posted in the 
classroom. A list of homemaking books is always available, and each 
girl is expected to give sometime during the course a five-minute report 
to the class on a book she has read. 

Girls of all abilities must spend at least twelve weeks in the class 
because the group topics are distributed throughout the entire course 
rather than taken up together at the beginning. It is found satisfactory 
to allow certain days during the twelve weeks for the girls to work out 
their individual problems. The accelerated pupil will find time to work 
upon many more individual problems than the slower pupil. Very slow 
pupils and girls who have been absent from class for a long time must 
remain in class with the next group of girls until they have taken part in 
the group discussions which they missed in the previous group. The 
group topics have no definite order, so that those which the absent pupils 
have missed may be taken up as soon as possible with the new group of 
girls in order to avoid a repetition of work by the girls from the pre- 
vious class. 

Homemaking is a prerequisite for the other home economics electives, 
including foods, clothing, home nursing (taught by the school nurse), 
family life (taught by a biology and social studies teacher), and the nurs- 
ery school elective (taught by an instructor in the day nursery). 
Consequently, sixth-grade pupils are advised to elect homemaking in 
that year in order to be able to make an intelligent choice among these 
and other “specialized electives” offered in the curriculum. The major- 
ity of girls are able to choose one or more of these home economics elec- 
tives during their three years in the junior high school. 

Such a plan gives each pupil a broader conception of the whole field 
of homemaking and also offers opportunity for specialization and the 
acquiring of skills in the particular phases of the subject which seem 
most interesting to the individual pupil. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


=>+@>>WHAT HOMEMAKERS LEARNED ABOUT PURCHAS- 
ING HOUSEHOLD GOODS. For the past two years the homemakers 
section in the District of Columbia Home Economics Association has 
attempted to help solve the purchasing problems of its members. As 
is well known, the present status of the woman in charge of a household 
is not so much that of a producer as that of a buyer, and it is therefore 
imperative for her to become an intelligent one. Our method was this: 
If Mrs. A was in need of a new blanket, she or another member proceeded 
to gather information regarding blankets and then reported the findings 
to the group for discussion and deliberation. The sources from which the 
information for a specific commodity was sought were generally one or 
more of the following: clerks and buyers in the local stores; manufac- 
turers; research agencies, both private and governmental; testing insti- 
tutes maintained by magazines. 

In addition to gathering information, the group attempted to set up 
for each kind of article a standard or a set of desirable qualities pertain- 
ing to performance, construction, and expected length of service of the 
article. Among the articles studied were blankets, sheets, pillows, mat- 
tresses, refrigerators, rugs, and kitchen utensils; at the last monthly 
meeting foods were under consideration. It is almost needless to say 
that for each commodity thus investigated plenty of literature was 
received but little useful information. 

In the case of sheets, it was found that the clerks at the local stores 
could give little or no information regarding tensile strength and thread 
count of the fabric used; many lengths and widths were found on the 
counters, instead of three widths for single, three quarter, and double 
beds and one length of 108 inches; and price was by no means a guide to 
wise buying of sheets. Letters were written to the manufacturers asking 
for data on thread count and tensile strength; the replies may be roughly 
divided into four types: 


1. Complete evasion of the question asked 
2. Assurance that any article sold under the manufacturer’s trade-mark would 
give complete satisfaction 
519 
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3. Assurance that the sheet had been laboratory tested but that information 
could not be given 
4. One respectful reply giving laboratory data 


As a result of these replies, the women have become wary of trade- 
marks. They also felt that any manufacturer who had helpful labora- 
tory data and refused to give them on request was a hindrance to wise 
buying and should be avoided. 

In the case of part-wool blankets, no information was obtainable 
regarding the percentage of wool and cotton contained. Furthermore, 
when a blanket of known quality and an inferior one were brought to a 
meeting, no one in the group was able to judge between them. 

In studying mattresses, it was discovered that the inner cotton padding 
between the lovely covers may be of the poorest quality, even when it is 
new and unused. The group visited a local mattress plant to get some 
idea of what to expect to find inside of what is considered a good mattress. 

In the case of a refrigerator, it was discovered that the prospective 
buyer must still take the manufacturer’s word that it is well insulated, 
because the salesman and the local dealer know very little about it. It 
was learned that a number of interested national associations had com- 
bined their efforts in standardizing and labeling refrigerators, but as far 
as we could learn the recommended specifications have not been accepted 
by the manufacturers. 

As for research agencies, Consumers’ Research, Inc., was found to be 
the most helpful and reliable source of information. Though the number 
of commodities listed and graded in its leaflets is still somewhat small 
as compared with the number and variety the homemaker must buy 
every year, its range is unlimited and is expanding. The federal govern- 
ment’s part in guarding the consumer’s dollar deals chiefly with foods 
and food products. The proving institutes and the seal of approval 
of magazines were found pronouncedly influenced by their advertising. 

The results of our two years’ efforts are mostly negative. Our purchas- 
ing problems are not solved. We were not even able to establish a basis 
upon which we could judge the articles, because information was not 
made available to us. Our efforts, however, were not entirely in vain. 
Through our discussions, we learned much that was of value tous. Some 
members found that an intelligent question frequently shattered a sales- 
man’s well-planned scheme to make a sale. And above all, we have come 
to the conclusion that to insure wise buying the manufacturers must 
place on the goods reliable labels to indicate essential factors of quality 
and performance.—MarIANA T. NELSON. 
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?@>>PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING OF CLOTHING CON- 
STRUCTION. Because of the changing philosophy of home economics 
education, the emphasis given in all courses in the curriculum must be 
carefully evaluated. Otherwise, the high standards established for 
“skill” subjects, formerly predominant in the curriculum, will become 
lost as these subjects are gradually placed in the background. The 
shortened time which is allowed in most courses of study for the teaching 
of clothing construction, for instance, is not an excuse for lowering stand- 
ards of workmanship but is a challenge to develop better methods of 
teaching which will make possible even higher standards of work. 

One hears the criticism that clothing work in the schools is not effective 
because the garments there made are not so satisfactory as the best com- 
mercial products. If the pupil herself feels this, and is not satisfied with 
her work, the course is a failure as far as she is concerned, regardless of 
what the objectives for teaching it may be. How, then, can satisfactory 
standards of work in clothing classes be secured in the shortened time 
now allowed? The answer is by improved methods of teaching. 

Those who have studied such tool subjects as reading and mathematics 
have found that inefficient methods of teaching are used by many teachers 
of these subjects, and from a series of carefully controlled experiments 
have outlined better procedures. Thoughtful teachers in other fields 
are trying to use efliciently the methods recommended by these investi- 
gators. Unfortunately, in home economics education few studies have 
been made of the most efficient methods of teaching skill subjects, much 
of the learning is done by the process of trial and error, and much pupil 
time is wasted. Careful analysis of the method used for several years 
by two teachers in Spokane, Mrs. Georgianna MacMartin and Miss 
Agnes Avent, who have secured outstanding results in their clothing 
construction classes, has revealed the technics employed to develop good 
habits in the use of tools to be one secret of their success. Similar 
methods experimentally employed by other teachers have also been 
markedly successful. Obviously, therefore, these technics are an im- 
provement over the usual methods. 

This point is more strongly made in the following brief discussion of 
the development of the correct habits for the use of the tools needed in 
sewing. When the objective of the lesson is the development of correct 
habits of work, the teacher must have clearly in mind the best technics 
she can use to develop each skill essential to a good general performance, 
she must have analyzed the problems into a series of specific habits, be 
able to demonstrate clearly and definitely the procedure for learning 
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each operation, and see that each demonstration is followed by closely 
supervised practice which will fix these performances as habits for each 
member of the class. In this way correct habits can be formed in the 
beginning and high standards of workmanship can be secured in a 
comparatively short time. 

Problems of construction should be simple until classes have learned 
some degree of skill in the use of the necessary tools. When construction 
problems are too involved, both teacher and pupils are apt to forget 
that there are certain fundamental tool processes which must be learned 
before the best work can be done. For example, when the objective 
of a lesson is to develop the habit of using the thimble correctly, the 
desired outcome cannot be secured by insisting that all girls wear thim- 
bles and telling them to use their thimbles. The teacher must develop 
her lesson to show the class how learning to use the thimble correctly 
will save time and avoid sore fingers. After a good attitude has thus 
been secured, the class should be shown how to hold the needle and how 
to push it with the thimble. A thimble drill is frequently used to teach 
this to a class group, but individual instruction is always necessary for 
some and must be closely supervised until the habit of using the thimble 
correctly has been firmly fixed. 

A somewhat different technic is employed to teach the operation of 
the sewing machine. Steps in developing the various skills necessary 
for this are outlined on an instruction sheet. The teacher discusses the 
latter with the class and demonstrates the accepted method of perform- 
ing such operations as threading the machine, treadling, and stitching. 

As each member of the class learns the functions of all parts of the 
machine, the threading of the machineis quickly and thoroughly mastered. 
If, when a girl is shown the correct way to hold her material in stitching, 
she sees why this is an efficient method of work, learning will be com- 
paratively easy. However, the teacher cannot assume that correct 
habits will develop simply because the members of her class know how 
the sewing machine should be operated. She must constantly supervise 
all stitching until each girl has developed good habits of work. 

When girls are ready to cut out garments, cutting on long, straight 
lines and curves and the use of a flat surface should be demonstrated. 
The cutting should be supervised until each girl uses her scissors correctly. 

Somewhat similar procedures should be developed for teaching the use 
of all tools needed in the clothing laboratory. Teachers cannot afford 
to waste time by allowing any tool processes to be learned by the trial 
and error method. Nor can a teacher safely assume that any new mem- 
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ber of a class has formed correct habits of work. A pre-test in the form 
of a short, simple construction problem will show her skill, and wherever 
necessary the teacher should re-teach and supervise until all members 
of the class have formed good habits. 

To develop satisfactory technics for teaching skill subjects, teachers 
must become conscious of the real problems involved. This means that 
in the absence of studies which reveal definite and efficient technics the 
individual teacher must analyze her own problems and develop her own 
methods of teaching. By securing good results in a comparatively 
short time, these improved methods should remove the objections to 
allowing for the skill subjects only a fraction of the time given to home 
economics. Nor will lowered standards of work be necessary if every 
teacher uses each class period efficiently —Matrtie Pattison. 


7@>>-USING CREATIVE POWER IN THE CLASSROOM. _Dil- 
worth Lupton in Your Creative Power shows us that no matter what the 
task, best results are obtained when the worker gives of himself—feels 
the inspiration to call out his creative ability. Once this has happened, 
work ceases to be drudgery, and the difference vanishes between work 
and play. 

This truth is as applicable in the classroom as anywhere else; yet teach- 
ers frequently complain that of all tasks theirs gives least opportunity 
for the exercise of creative power. A teacher will say, “I am sick and 
tired of reworking other people’s thoughts”; her home economics col- 
league perhaps going further, “Yes, I am operating my own tea room now. 
I wanted to see something grow under my own hands.” Both should 
remember the professor of literature in a well-known university who one 
morning announced to his class that he was no less a creative genius 
than a famous author because some works of literature never existed for 
many of his students until his teaching had made them live in their 
minds. To him it was a work of creation to make things live for 
other people. 

To get this satisfaction from her work, the home economics teacher 
must dignify it by considering it a type of creation with the interpretation 
of life as its goal. In the past, home economics teachers have some- 
times been primarily concerned with creating things—a high school 
lunch or dresses for graduation. Creation of this sort is not to be dis- 
paraged, for it arises from necessity; but one would be sorry to see this 
type of creation cloud the larger opportunity offered by the work. 
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Claude Bragdon in a recent book speaks of the feminine temperament 
as the best reflector of images. If this is true, then woman is by nature 
best endowed to create by interpreting life—in other words, to teach. 
But Mr. Bragdon further points out that if she is truly to be a creator 
she must be not only a reflector of images but the reflector of new images. 
For example, since the industrial revolution society has enjoyed various 
stages of advancement in materialistic creation. Until recently the code 
of the age of chivalry kept woman out of creative participation in much 
of this progress, and feminine determination to enter the business and 
professional world was a natural reaction against a world in which almost 
all creative achievement was open to men only. Unfortunately, change 
often brings loss as well as gain; and now that women have proved their 
ability in the world outside the home they must be on their guard lest 
the home lose some of the qualities which their finer sensibilities have 
brought to it. 

This presents two problems which call for creative work from the home 
economics teacher. The first is to develop a womanhood big and fine 
and stable enough to play its part in a world where conditions are differ- 
ent from any that have gone before. The second is to utilize the re- 
sources of science for the creation and spread of a higher plane of living 
for all. 

The teacher of home economics, possibly more readily than any one 
else, may utilize her creative power for these two purposes. She works 
with girls in whose strength or weakness lies the life or death of this new 
age. She is working with youth, a delicate instrument from which the 
wrong technic inevitably produces discord. She is working in the world 
of action, not on the sidelines, and can feel the pulse of the present age 
and catch a vision of the age that is to come. And, finally, the subject 
matter with which she deals has great potentiality, including as it does 
personal regimen, art in home and clothing, and social relationships. 
As a reflector of new images, as the creator of high standards of living, the 
teacher of home economics may be peculiarly able to catch and reflect 
those spiritual qualities, be they esthetic or ethical qualities, which the 
new age is struggling to find and adapt to its new problems. This task 
of developing girls who will be leaders in interpreting and meeting the 
needs of the home in the new order is the challenge which the home eco- 
nomics classroom brings to her creative power. As she interprets these 
to her pupils, she may indirectly create leadership which the new world 
needs. Such is the challenging classroom application of “your creative 
power.”—VicToriA M. KLoss. 
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—@>>-RELIEF WORK IN THE MILWAUKEE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. September 1931 found Milwaukee, like every other city 
in the country, faced with greater necessity for relief work than at any 
time since the beginning of the depression. 

The most immediate need seemed to be for clothing since county 
agencies were furnishing adequate diet on the advice of trained dietitians 
but had no resources for clothing. Naturally among people whose clothes 
must be cheap when new, the third winter of unemployment found this 
problem a distressing one. 

In answer to this need, Miss Ella L. Babcock, supervisor of home 
economics in the public schools, offered the services of the home economics 
department, and, with the approval of the School Board, started a cam- 
paign to secure old but usable garments. Informal talks were given by 
students and teachers in the schools, and posters were prepared to empha- 
size the urgency of the need. In answer to these appeals, the children 
brought clothes from home and organized themselves into groups to call 
for bundles at the homes of people who had no children attending the 
school. 

To be safely handled, all clothing had to be clean, so that usually any 
garments not perfectly fresh or too heavy for the children to renovate 
were sent to the Goodwill Industries, an organization which gives 
employment to the needy by teaching them to make over discarded 
articles. However, in some of the schools woolen clothes were fumigated 
with materials purchased by high school organizations which undertook 
this part of the work. In one school, several of the clubs inspired their 
members to contribute their dessert money for a time so that the soiled 
garments could be sent to the cleaner and then repaired in the school. 

Through this effort more than ten thousand garments were made 
over in school classes and distributed to worthy families. Frequently 
several of the articles donated had to be combined to make one, but a 
great many garments were made of new donated material, and some 
things were received that did not need mending or remodeling. 

Although the immediate reason for assuming this task was to relieve 
suffering, it proved a valuable project in cooperation to the home eco- 
nomics girls, as well as to the entire student body. In one school a num- 
ber of classes, including the teachers, used week-end spending money for 
the purchase of mittens and caps; in another, the students put on a “style 
show” so that the school could see some of the garments prepared for 
little children; in some of the junior and senior high schools, various 
groups took time to arrange displays of the renovated garments either 
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in the halls or in the gymnasium so that the entire student body could 
see what was being accomplished and be encouraged to continue the good 
work; and in all parts of the city pupils helped to deliver repaired gar- 
ments to the various distributing centers where public welfare workers 
gave them out. The school nurses also drew on the supply of garments 
for needy families. 

The girls themselves derived benefit as far as the development of skills 
was concerned, for each problem was different and a great deal of 
ingenuity was necessary to “make something out of almost nothing.” 
They never seemed to tire of the work, and even at the end of the semester 
became enthusiastic over the possibilities in different problems. Groups 
were appointed to look over the garments as they were brought in and 
to label them to show what work each would require to make it wearable. 
This undoubtedly developed judgment and independent thinking. Often 
a garment too worn to be mended proved just the right thing for com- 
bining with another article. 

Also, there developed an appreciation of the need for unselfish service 
in the community. Although the girls were giving time which they 
would otherwise have spent on their own garments, the sacrifice was 
accepted as a privilege and such a feeling of friendliness and neighborli- 
ness developed that they did not think of the work as charity but rather 
as one person helping another.—FLoRrENCcE E. BEatTry. 


@>>LIFE INSURANCE AND THE DEPENDENT FAMILY. 
How much life insurance should be carried by families of small means or 
by dependent families is a question which budget makers and social 
workers are often called upon to face. In contrast to most European 
countries there is in the United States no system of government or social 
insurance covering the contingencies of sickness, old age, unemployment, 
and death of the wage earner; hence, whatever provision is made for these 
is made by individuals or by the cooperative action of groups of employers 
or others. Many families take out small insurance policies for each of 
their members, and in cases of financial stress a social agency may be 
called on to advise regarding the continuance, termination, or consolida- 
tion of these policies. If a family has to receive aid, shall the relieving 
agency grant money to meet the cost of its life insurance? The principle 
seems to be generally approved that social agencies may well help 
dependent families to carry at least a minimum of life insurance. 

In 1928-29 one of the three insurance companies which specialize in 
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industrial or small-fee, weekly-payment insurance for working people 
undertook, under the guidance of a committee of social workers, to secure 
facts on the insurance expenditure of some 3,500 dependent families 
and presented the findings before the National Conference of Social 
Work in 1929. As a result, the three companies have in New York a 
bureau for advising on these necessary adjustments. Recently, they have 
also prepared, at the request of the insurance committee of the family 
section of the National Conference of Social Work, a handbook on life 
insurance for social workers.? It discusses especially the reasonable 
expenditure to be made by dependent families for life insurance and will, 
it is believed, enable social workers to advise a family as to adjustments 
of insurance charges which may be necessary during a period of financial 
distress.—BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS. 


>@>>INFORMATION ABOUT CANNED FOOD PRODUCTS. 
The canning industry was the first section of the foods industry to estab- 
lish research on the products of the industry as a whole. In 1913 the 
laboratories of the National Canners Association were established in 
Washington, D. C. Later, laboratories were established in Seattle, 
Washington, and in San Francisco, California. From that time to the 
present the industry has stood squarely behind the government officials 
in their enforcement of the food and drugs act or the pure food law, as 
it is commonly called. 

On July 8, 1930, President Hoover signed the amendment to the food 
and drugs act, known technically as the McNary-Mapes Amendment, 
and commonly referred to as “the canners’ bill.”” Under the terms of 
this amendment the Secretary of Agriculture is empowered to promulgate 
standards of quality for canned foods. If a canned food product falls 
below the standard of quality promulgated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture it must bear the following legend on the label, ““Below U.S. Standard, 
Low Quality but Not Illegal.”” The law does not in any way interfere 
with or modify the present misbranding laws for it states specifically 
that “Nothing in this paragraph shall be construed to authorize the 


1 FRANKEL, Lee K. Insurance Principles for Agencies Dealing with Dependent Families. 
An address before the family welfare section of the National Conference of Social Work. 
Published in Pamphlet of Social Work (1920-1929). 

2 Life Insurance, a Handbook for Social Workers, 1931. Prepared by the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, and the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company of America, pp. 28. [The May, 1932, issue of The Family carries 
a paper by Edwin K. Eklund on this general subject.—Ep1tor.] 
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manufacture, sale, shipment, or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded foods.” 

The canning industry sponsored the bill in Congress and has been 
interested during the 1931 canning season to see how it works out when 
applied to the products, standards for which have been promulgated. 
Standards for peaches, pears, peas, tomatoes, apricots, and cherries have 
already been promulgated and were effective on the 1931 pack. 

The industry feels that this is the most important step that has been 
taken up to the present time to give the ultimate consumer definite 
knowledge of “what’s in the can.”” Experiences of the past year have 
shown that the McNary-Mapes amendment will be most helpful in 
improving the quality of canned products. All canned products except 
meat and milk, which are provided for under other laws, will eventually 
come under the compulsory informative labeling provided for in this 
measure. 

Because the food and drugs act is a criminal law, objective tests have 
heen prepared for use in judging quality that can be demonstrated at 
any time, in any court of law, without the personal opinions of the parties 
involved entering into the discussion. A device for measuring the tough- 
ness of peas, another device for determining the toughness of pears and 
peaches, color tests to determine the quality of tomatoes and other exact 
tests have been developed by the government officials in connection with 
the new standards. Standards of quality for other products will be 
developed by the scientific staff of the Department of Agriculture as 
rapidly as funds available for this purpose make it possible. 

Scientific research has given us fresh, clean, properly prepared foods, 
sterilized by heat in hermetically sealed containers. Research has 
shown conclusively that commercially canned foods have the same food 
value as similar foods prepared in the home kitchen, with the possibility 
of added energy value due to the presence of sugar sirups in many canned 
fruits and a few canned vegetables. 

The combination of scientifically prepared foods and informative label- 
ing will be helpful to every consumer, for canned foods are easy to buy, 
easy to use, and are found in a price range suited to all income levels. 

In November 1931, and continuing well into 1932, the canning industry 
has undertaken to tell the story of canned foods to the consumer by 
means of a national advertising compaign conducted in magazines and 
newspapers. The first part of the campaign was conducted in magazines 
having national distribution, and now it is being carried on in sixty-nine 
newspapers located in as many major canned foods markets in the 
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country. An interesting feature of the newspaper campaign is the fact 
that material of general interest concerning canned foods is run in the 
four center columns of a full-page spread, while adjoining columns carry 
local advertising of canned foods to be found in that community. In 
this way the consumer has her general questions about canned foods 
answered and is also told of specific market conditions. Such advertis- 
ing helps to lay the ground work for intelligent buying —RutTH ATWATER. 
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3@>>+THE PROGRAM AT ATLANTA, JUNE 21 TO 24. The 
preliminary program of the annual meeting will have reached members of 
the American Home Economics Association before this JouRNAL and will 
have shown them that while it follows the general plan which has been 
gradually worked out since the Association reorganized its interests 
according to the various subject matter divisions and professional de- 
partments, the content of the addresses, papers, and discussions is care- 
fully adapted to the actual needs and problems of home economics in 
1932—a fact implied in the central theme “Revaluations in Home 
Economics.”’ 

For example, the first of two public meetings, the one on Tuesday 
evening, will again be devoted to home economics education. The fact 
that Frances Swain, the president of the Association, is also supervisor of 
home economics in Chicago, where home economics and home economists 
alike have proved themselves able to revaluate and adapt their teaching 
to unprecedently difficult conditions, makes her a doubly appropriate 
presiding officer. The official interest of our hostess state will be shown 
by very brief addresses of welcome from the state superintendent of 
schools and the superintendent of Fulton County schools. The two 
addresses of the evening will be by Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of 
schools in Atlanta and former president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and President C. C. Carmichael of Alabama College, both of 
them sure to give well-informed, sympathetic interpretation of the place 
of home economics in the educational system of today. 

The second public meeting, on Thursday evening, is planned to show 
the relation of home economics to important social problems. Her many 
home economics friends will be delighted to hear Mary Anderson, chief 
of the United States Women’s Bureau, speak on “The Economic Status 
of Wage-earning Homemakers.”’ The second speaker, John Lovejoy 
Elliott, is a well known New York sociologist, teacher, and social worker 
who has been prominently identified with the Society for Ethical Culture. 
His recent speeches on the réle of the family under present social and 
economic conditions have been widely quoted and show him to be in deep 
sympathy with the underlying aims of home economics. Dr. Paul H. 
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Nystrom, the third speaker, will give “A Restatement of the Principles 
of Consumption to Meet Present Conditions.” 

At the general meeting of the Association on Thursday morning, Dr. 
John M. Gries, director of the President’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, will give an informal report of the Conference, 
while this year’s work in connection with the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection will be described by a suitable speaker. 

Programs of special timeliness and significance to the various special 
groups are also scheduled. The subject matter divisions meet on 
Wednesday forenoon and Friday forenoon, and the professional depart- 
ments on Tuesday afternoon and Thursday afternoon. Various group 
dinners and luncheons are sandwiched in as usual. 

Incidentally, visiting home economists will be glad to know that in 
March, Fulton County, by a vote of 10,243 to 1400, decided on a bond 
issue of $700,000 to build fifteen schools and ten annexes. Also, that the 
teachers had received all their pay checks and no salary reductions. 


>@>>CONFERENCE ON HOME ECONOMICS IN EDUCATION 
BY RADIO. The program for this new venture, scheduled for Monday, 
June 20, includes representatives from so many of the national agencies 
interested in education by radio that it should prove one of the most 
significant features of the week, the more so as the plans call for informal 
talks and general discussion. At the morning session the general educa- 
tional aspects of radio will be the central topic, and speakers will include 
Armstrong Perry of the National Committee on Education by Radio; 
Cline M. Koon, specialist in radio education in the United States Office 
of Education, and Mrs. Marian S. Carter of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. In the afternoon, discussion will focus more specifically on the 
use of home economics in radio programs, and the home economics 
programs of schools, colleges, government departments, and commercial 
concerns will be described by persons actually concerned in preparing 
them. Morse Salisbury, who is in charge of the radio service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, has consented to act as dis- 
cussion leader as well as to give practical suggestions for the preparation 
of the educational program. 


@>>DIVERSIONS AT ATLANTA. With true Southern hos- 
pitality, our Atlanta hostesses take Association members for a drive 
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through their city on Monday afternoon and then to a tea given by the 
Georgia Home Economics Association. Wednesday we all take the after- 
noon and evening off and go for a long drive through Druid Hills to 
Stone Mountain, with an al fresco supper at East Lake Country Club. 
And after that we will have the opportunity to hear “Heaven Bound,” 
the remarkable cantata or “modern miracle play” which is given by the 
choir of the Big Bethel African Methodist Church and which many who 
have seen both it and “Green Pastures” consider more remarkable even 
than the latter as a presentation of Negro religious folklore. 

The annual banquet will come on Friday evening, and as usual, none 
but the committee in charge knows what will happen at it. But it’s a 
safe guess that it will be great fun and a good finale to the first annual 
meeting held in that part of the world. 

And needless to say, our Georgia friends are prepared to suggest many 
pleasant, profitable trips to be made before and after the meeting. 


=+®>>HOME ECONOMICS AT THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION, JUNE 27 AND 28. During the Atlantic City meeting 
of the N.E.A., the Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics will hold general sessions on the afternoons of Monday and 
Tuesday, June 27 and 28, a business meeting preceding the general 
session on Tuesday, and a banquet on Tuesday evening. Headquarters 
are at the Hotel Dennis, and the chairman of the program committee is 
Jean P. Case, supervisor of home economics in Trenton, New Jersey. 

At the general session at 2 p.m. on Monday, Mrs. Iris Prouty O'Leary 
will preside, and the theme “The Long View of Home Economics Educa- 
tion and Our Responsibility in Developing Attitudes” will be discussed 
by Dr. Ira S. Wile of New York City and Newell W. Edson of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association. In addition, a brief report of the nutri- 
tion survey conducted by the Department will be presented by Carlotta 
C. Greer of Cleveland. 

The program for Tuesday at 2 p.m. deals with “Finding Self Expres- 
sion and Satisfactions in Home Life.” Miss Case will act as chairman 
and the speakers will be Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg of the Child Study 
Association of America, Howard F. Bigelow of Western State Teachers 
College (Michigan), and Cora M. Winchell of Columbia University. 

The president of the Department, Helen C. Goodspeed of Philadelphia, 
will preside at the business meeting at 1 p.m. and at the banquet at 6.30 
p-m. on June 28. The banquet speaker will be Forrest E. Long. 
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=3@>>+HOME ECONOMICS AND ECONOMICS. The programs 
of the coming home economics meetings, like those of past months, show 
that home economists are eager above all else to adjust their work to 
conditions which they recognize as constituting a new and ever-changing 
social order. Anyone who has followed developments in all branches of 
the profession cannot but be impressed by the way in which they are 
shaping their work to the actual needs of their communities. Yet in 
spite of the willingness, courage, and resourcefulness with which they 
leave their comfortable routine and try out new methods and materials, 
they, like almost everyone else, have a sense of bewilderment at not 
knowing what is at the bottom of all the trouble or what is likely to 
follow next. As soon as an immediate practical emergency has been 
met, any intelligent person wants to know how to adjust to the long- 
time pull ahead, and what to do to lessen the chances of another such 
calamity. Tothe home economist this means, what will be the important 
factors in the life of the family and what use the latter should make of its 
resources. And she is soon forced to the conclusion that however much 
technical information and practical experience she may acquire about 
health and hygiene, about child development and the psychology of 
family relationships, about housing and food and clothing, about budget- 
ing and household management, she cannot see how all these fit into the 
general scheme of things without at least a little understanding of the 
changes in the economic facts that underlie our social structure. 

Because of this, one session during the February meetings of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics was devoted 
to economics and education, as was reported on page 446 of the May 
JourNAL. Miss Anna Cooley presented a summary of the answers 
given by members of the Department to questions about the economic 
principles taught in connection with home economics. which the JOURNAL 
hopes to publish in an early issue and which is another proof of the desire 
for more information regarding the economic problems of the day. Many 
colleges and teacher-training schools are already aware of the desire and 
will do their best to meet it. Meanwhile, teachers on the job will wel- 
come whatever help they can receive. The paper by Professor Dewey 
in this issue may aid in driving home the idea that we are rapidly leaving 
the individualistic stage of social development and passing into one 
where the development of the individual depends more and more on 
external, collective conditions. Another paper from the same meeting 
will appear in the July issue. Perhaps a little later it may prove possible 
to suggest a reading list for those who wish to get a well-balanced picture 
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of current economic opinion. Asa starter on one of the most important 
topics in the field, namely a planned national economy, we can heartily 
recommend the March Survey Graphic—a remarkable collection of read- 
able papers on the different aspects of “When We Choose to Plan.” 
Since this paragraph was first written, the American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has published a list of 
recent books “For Thinking America,” selected by distinguished social 
scientists. 


—@>>CREATIVE WORK AND THE HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER. The suggestions which Miss Kloss makes to home eco- 
nomics teachers in her article “Using Creative Power in the Classroom” 
on page 523 are timely because of their connection with the goals of 
homemaking education. They constitute a plea for developing future 
homemakers who can take the lead in interpreting and meeting the needs 
of the home, whatever the social order. 

In a teacher’s symposium on ‘“‘Nurturing the Creative Spirit,” which is 
given in the compilation Creative Expression (see page 461), Lulu M. 
Hood reminds us that for a girl or boy who is making first attempts at 
creative expression “‘one of the most liberating concepts” is that 


all material for creative work must come through the senses. Bits of this raw stuff 
may be later combined and recombined, but the process of the imagination is im- 
possible without the results of keen sense experience. 


Miss Hood draws her illustrations from the field of writing, but what- 
ever the medium, it is equally true that the sharpening of the senses is 
fundamental to a satisfying artistic expression. If this is so, the teacher 
of home economics who through her teaching of potential homemakers 
hopes to adapt homemaking to a changed and changing economic and 
social order may find that her mental image of her goal is clarified by 
imagination based on keen sense experience. With this before her, she 
will bend all her skill in homemaking and teaching to devising and per- 
fecting ways by which she can lead her pupils to catch the vision and be 
inspired to follow it persistently and intelligently. 


+@>>HOMEMAKING EDUCATION IN A PROGRESSIVE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL. In choosing objectives, the practical educator today 
becomes conscious of two important though diverging theories in educa- 
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tion: that toward child-centered education and that toward education 
for social needs. The former would provide the child with experiences 
in which he is interested, which would lead him to progress to consistently 
higher and richer levels, and through which he can learn to participate in 
life with increasing satisfaction and efficiency. The second, perhaps 
more realistic, theory insists that the school is society’s agent for guiding 
the child into socialized form of thought and behavior which should 
enable him, as an adult, to cope with his environment. 

Since each holds so much of truth and all experiments in this field 
involve human destinies, the safest policy might well be that which 
accepts and blends the best from each. Dr. Harold Rugg suggests such 
a procedure in a statement in the Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, which pictures the true end of educa- 
tion for each individual as a dynamic, well-developed personality en- 
dowed with an understanding of himse!f and of social life and imbued 
with a desire not only to live his own life on the highest plane of effective- 
ness but to contribute to the raising of the level of the social group of 
which he isa part. The faculty of the public schools of Winnetka, Illinois, 
are developing a technic described by the superintendent, Carleton 
Washburne, in the December 1930 Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service as an attempt to synthesize these diverging philosophies into a 
curriculum which will prepare children for effective living in this dynamic 
world. The application of this principle to home economics classes in 
the Skokie School is aptly shown in Miss Gehrke’s article “Home- 
making in the Junior High School, Winnetka, Illinois” on page 515 of 
this issue. 


EDERAL APPROPRIATIONS AND HOME ECONOMICS. 
As this JOURNAL goes to press, Congress is struggling with the emergency 
measures for economy in the federal government, and it is impossible to 
predict what the situation will be when the magazine is published. The 
American Home Economics Association has joined the friends of voca- 
tional education in protesting against abolishing all federal aid to states 
before the latter have any chance to adjust their own appropriations to 
this drastic change. Similar action will doubtless be taken as need 
arises in behalf of other appropriations of special interest to home eco- 
nomics. All friends of good government are hoping that no legislation 
will be hastily adopted on the eve of a general election which will lead to 
ill-considered reorganization of federal offices or reductions of expenditure 
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which will unnecessarily weaken the legitimate social service of the 
federal government. 

Whatever the outcome, it is certain that appropriations will be severely 
cut and services reduced. Nor is it likely that all these cuts and reduc- 
tions will be for one year only. On the contrary, with taxes higher next 
year than this, Congress is likely next winter to continue eager to appear 
economical. As usual, the interests likely to suffer most are those with 
the least organized, influential support. Among these come most of those 
with which home economists are concerned. Hence, it behooves the 
friends of the Bureau of Home Economics and its publications, the 
Children’s Bureau, the Women’s Bureau, and the various educational 
organizations in the federal government to prepare at once to support 
their cause. Since there are usually no great “vested interests’ behind 
agencies for the welfare of the individual home and family, it is important 
to build up a well-informed public opinion in their favor, and to see that 
congressmen are aware of its existence. This means being able to tell 
definitely why you believe in the work of such agencies in the federal 
government, and also telling it to your friends, your newspapers, and 
your congressmen. 

The whole matter is closely involved with the question of how much of 
the responsibility for matters which are of both state and national concern 
should be borne by the state and how much by the federal government. 
A home economist should be sure that she knows clearly where she stands 
on the subject, since it vitally affects the appropriations for home eco- 
nomics in schools and extension services and the public welfare work for 
women and children. 


RELATIVE COST OF FLAMO AND ELECTRICITY 
FOR COOKING 


RESEARCH 


EDITH CARSE 


-—WHE rapid progress made in the distribution of canned, liqui- 
yi fied gas products in certain parts of the country has made 

i definite cost data desirable. Flamo, a California product 
composed of approximately 95 per cent propane and 5 per 
cent butane and isobutane, is available in practically all parts of Oregon. 
Electricity is also quite generally available, and in many instances the 
choice lies between these two fuels for cooking purposes. 

In order to secure comparable figures it seemed desirable to carry on 
a laboratory study involving the preparation of identical meals using 
these two fuels with suitable appliances. This was done for a period of 
five days, or fifteen meals. This period would be too brief to form the 
basis for conclusive statements regarding comparative costs of Flamo 
and electricity for cooking, but it is sufficient to show the probable rela- 
tion in actual use at prices prevailing in Corvallis, Oregon. 

Since in purpose and procedure this study so nearly resembled one 
made in 1923 at the University of Washington, Seattle, by Martha E. 
Dresslar,! it seemed desirable to use the menus and methods used in 
that study. This was done with Miss Dresslar’s permission. 

The preparation and cooking of all dishes were carefully standardized. 
Standard recipes were used and ingredients were weighed. Methods of 
procedure in combining ingredients were carefully determined and 
followed. The placing of utensils in ovens and on cooking surfaces was 
standardized. Each experiment was repeated a sufficient number of 
times to have results check within 5 per cent, and the average figure 
for each group of experiments was worked out. 

Time, temperature, and quality of product were carefully recorded. 

Oven temperatures used were those recommended in standard recipes 
and were identical for both ranges. The oven temperature control 
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' Relative costs of gas and electricity. JouRNAL oF Home Economics, Vol. 15 (Febru- 
ary, 1923) pp. 71-80. 
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operation was checked with Taylor thermometers and adjusted accu- 
rately at the beginning of the test. 

Standardized household methods of testing doneness were used. 

Surface heat sources were in all cases adjusted when boiling started, 
and processes were carried on as nearly as possible in the way recom- 
mended by the manufacturers of the ranges used. 

Computation of costs. The present cost of Flamo in Corvallis is 12} 
cents a pound. One pound of Flamo yields 8.4312 cubic feet of gas. 
Therefore, the cost per cubic foot of Flamo gas, as nearly as it is pos- 
sible to compute it, is $0.0148. 

Computations of the cost of electricity were based on 3 cents per kilo- 
watt hour, the rate under which the cooking load falls in Corvallis. 

An average of 11.393 cubic feet of Flamo per day was required for 
the preparation of the menus. At $0.0148 per cubic foot this represents 
a cost of $0.1686 per day. 

An average of 4.923 kilowatt hours of electricity per day was required 
for the preparation of the menus. At 3 cents per kilowatt hour this 
represents a cost of $0.1477 per day. 

In the accompanying table are shown the separate costs of oven and 
plate cooking with the two types of fuel. 


Cost of the cooking done in five days in ovens and on plates when the same meals are cooked by 
electricity and by Flamo 


ELECTRICITY FLAMO 
DAY 

Oven Plates Oven Plates 

cents cents cents cents 
11.18 6.12 16. 36 6.47 
se 4.99 7.03 6.25 6.19 
8.77 10. 47 9.23 9.22 
3.64 6.67 §.35 6.41 
36.14 37.77 48.32 36.01 


Conclusions. The difference between the cost of using Flamo and elec- 
tricity for cooking purposes at prevailing rates in Corvallis at this time 
(June, 1931) of approximately 2 cents per day is not in most instances 
great enough to make cost the deciding factor. 

The cost of cooking on plates is slightly lower with Flamo than with 
electricity. The cost of oven cooking, on the other hand, is greater with 
Flamo than with electricity, but even so, the difference is too slight 
to be of importance. 
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THE EFFECT OF WEIGHTING ON THE AIR PERMEA- 
BILITY OF SILK! 


NELLIE MYRES ROBERTS WITH PAULINE BEERY MACK 


HE present study deals with the effect of mineral weighting 
on the air permeability of silks. An air permeability appara- 
tus built at the United States Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., (figures 1 and 2) was used by courtesy of Warren 
E. Emley and William D. Appel. The work was done by the authors in 
the constant temperature-humidity laboratory at the Bureau. 


Fic. 1. Ark PERMEABILITY APPARATUS 


The air pressure was varied by adjusting the speed of the motor by 
which air was forced through the test fabrics so that the water column 
on Scale A (figure 1) stood at definite levels, corresponding to certain 
pressure drops through the orifice covered by the fabric marked F (figure 
2). The permeability in cubic feet of air per square foot of fabric was 
determined for each air pressure by reading the height of water in Scale B 
and recording the corresponding permeability from a set of calibrations 
previously made. 

A series of silk pieces used in this study were from the same bolts as 
those used in the study reported in previous papers. One of these (sam- 
ple 31) was given a water-soluble commercial dressing amounting to 5.75 
per cent but was not weighted. The remaining pieces (samples 32-36) 

1 This is the third paper based on a thesis by Nellie Myres Roberts prepared at the Penn- 
sylvania State College in 1929-30 while she was the holder of the textile standardization 


fellowship of the American Home Economics Association. See February issue, pages 151- 
165, and May issue, pages 450-456, 
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were given the same amount of commercial dressing and also amounts of 
stannic chloride-disodium phosphate weighting which gave them the 
following total percentages of material other than fibroin: sample 32, 
16.32 per cent; sample 33, 29.72 per cent; sample 34, 40.14 per cent; 
the sample 35, 52.16 per cent; sample 36, 62.53 per cent. 


Fic. 2. Ark PERMEABILITY APPARATUS SHOWING PosiTION OF TEsT Fabric (F) 


The data for the air permeabilities of each of the series of silk pieces, 
together with their percentages of dressing and weighting, are given in 


the table. 
The effect of mineral weighting on the air permeability of silk fabrics as measured in cubic feet of 
air per square foot of fabric 
PRESSURE DROP SAMPLE NUMBER 
THROUGH 
as 3 32 33 34 35 36 
0.05 92 &4 70 67 55 51 
0.10 130 117 104 OF 80 68 
0.15 160 155 129 115 104 83 
0.20 191 185 152 138 121 104 
0.25 217 200 176 160 140 121 
0.30 250 223 199 180 157 133 
0.35 263 245 215 197 173 145 
0.40 290 267 237 213 190 160 
0.45 310 290 252 231 202 173 
0.50 329 313 274 248 217 187 


Graphs are presented in chart 1 in which the air permeabilities of the 
different fabrics in cubic feet of air per minute per square foot of fabric 
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are plotted as ordinates against the respective pressure drops indicated 
on Scale A of the instrument as abscissz. 
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CuHarT 1. Ark PERMEABILITY OF A SERIES OF SILK FABRICS WITH DIFFERENT PER- 
CENTAGES OF WEIGHTING IN ADDITION TO DRESSING 


A previous calibration of the instrument showed that a pressure drop of 
0.194 on Scale A corresponde. to an actual pressure drop through the 
fabric of one pound per square inch of the fabric’s surface. The permea- 
bilities in cubic feet of air per minute for each square foot of fabric surface 
for a pressure drop of 0.194, therefore, are those corresponding to an 
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actual pressure drop through the fabric of one pound per square inch. 
From the graph in chart 2 the air permeabilities of the different fabrics in 


io 
Percentage of Material other than Fibroin. 


Cuart 2. PERMEABILITY OF ONE SQUARE Foot or Fasrics 31 To 36 In Cubic FEET 
PER MINUTE AT 1 PoUND PRESSURE PER SQUARE INCH IN RELATION TO THE 
PERCENTAGE OF MATERIAL OTHER THAN FIBROIN PRESENT IN THE FABRIC 


cubic feet per minute for this particular pressure drop are found to be 
the following: sample 31, 188; sample 32, 181; sample 33, 150; sample 
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34,136; sample 35, 119; sample 36, 100. This is shown graphically in 
chart 2. 

It is evident from the table and from charts 1 and 2 that the air per- 
meability of each of the test pieces for all pressure drops was less, the 
greater the percentage of mineral weighting. 

Discussion. Work previously reported has shown that the strength of 
a silk fabric and its resistance to various ageing influences have been re- 
duced by weighting it with mineral salts. The present study shows that, 
in addition to durability, the comfort of a silken fabric may likewise be 
reduced by the weighting treatment. If air permeability in a fabric is 
desirable, as would surely be the case when it is to be worn in warm 
weather or under conditions in which the wearer would be likely to per- 
spire, treatment with stannic chloride-disodium phosphate is, therefore, 
not to be recommended. 

Summary. Experimental studies are reported on the air permeability 
of six pieces of silk originally from the same bolt but varying in percentage 
of mineral weighting. The permeability of any air pressure was found to 
be less, the greater the percentage of weighting. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


The Family’s Food. By Fatru R. Lan- 
MAN, Hucutina McKay, and FRANCES 
Zumt. Edited by B. R. ANpDREws. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1931, pp. 422, $1.68. 

Textbooks are an important factor in 
determining choice of subject matter and 
method of approach in teaching. It is 
equally true that a new one reflects 
current trends in the subject with which 
it deals. From both of these angles we 
can take pride in The Family’s Food as 
an addition to the increasing number of 
textbooks valuable to the field of home 
economics. Administrators and other 
interested observers will find evidence to 
support the oft-repeated statement that 
we are including more than cooking and 
sewing in our present teaching. 

The first chapters in the book are 
devoted to the selection of food and the 
relation of wise choice to health and to 
planning meals for the family group. 
The responsibility for good food habits is 
thus placed on the one who eats the meal 
as well as on the one who plans it. The 
increasing part played by the school 
lunch in the health program is recognized 
in the chapter which deals with the 
selection of food in the cafeteria. Les- 
sons in health should lead to a deter- 
mination to put into practice the habits 
which have been stressed in class dis- 
cussion. Choosing a satisfactory lunch 
affords excellent opportunity for this 
and a number of successful devices are 
given for promoting good practices. 

A major problem confronting home 


economists is the determination of age 
levels at which instruction in various 
phases of the subject is to be placed. 
This is distinctly a senior high school 
text, and pupils will find satisfaction in 
the challenge to their increased knowl- 
edge and ability. In nutrition, the fac- 
tual material upon which the rules for 
health are based is given in clear and 
definite form. Due attention is given 
to the psychological factors involved in 
nutrition. The chapters on the prepara- 
tion of food also will be a distinct help 
in giving the new approach, which is 
sometimes more apparent to the teacher 
than to the pupil. The work is de- 
veloped from the standpoint of general di- 
rections and study of methods. Recipes 
are grouped in an appendix. A number 
of significant experiments are given. 
These are either a comparison of prac- 
tices in common use, with the purpose of 
determining the most satisfactory proce- 
dures or are planned to answer the 
questions: Why dol? Must I? Is this 
the better way? 

Because of our anxiety to emphasize 
the importance of such phases of food 
study as nutrition and economy of time, 
labor, and money, there may be danger 
of overlooking the fact that there is a 
real need in many homes for skillful 
preparation of foods. It is a satisfaction 
to find space devoted to standards of food 
preparation and to judgment of the 
finished product. 

There is excellent material for units 
in child feeding and in invalid cookery. 
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Under the latter topic the authors have 
avoided the danger of arousing in pupils 
a false sense of ability to diagnose and 
prescribe. 

The sanitary and economic aspects of 
the care of food in the market and in the 
home have not been neglected, and helpful 
units on marketing problems and sub- 
stitute services with a comparison of 
foods prepared at home with those pur- 
chased offer further suggestive material]. 
The chapter on the kitchen gives an 
opportunity for a study of wise planning 
of new space and, what is fully as use- 
ful, for rearrangement of existing work 
spaces. 

Additional pupil activity is provided 
for in exercises based on the material 
ineach chapter. ‘These are frequently of 
the case method type and give an 
opportunity for independent thought and 
judgment. If suggestions in these ex- 
ercises are followed there will be no lack 
of emphasis on time element and eco- 
nomic values. Following each chapter 
there is a useful and up-to-date bibliog- 
raphy under the headings: books, peri- 
odicals, bulletins, pamphlets. 

In addition to its usefulness as a text, 
the book will be of service to homemakers 
and the layman who are anxious for 
sound data on which to base their 
dietary habits.—Frances L. SWaIn, 
Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 


Economics of Food Consumption. By 
Epira Hawtey. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1932, 
pp. 335, $3.00. 

This book will be welcomed by various 
groups in home economics since it 
assembles and discusses in an interesting 
and readable fashion a mass of informa- 
tion from many different investigations 
which touch upon American food con- 
sumption. Findings from _ dietary 
studies, from surveys of family food 


expenditures, from statistical records of 
food consumed annually, and from 
research in marketing are brought 
together to form a picture of our food 
consumption habits. This picture is 
then examined critically from the stand- 
point of consumer welfare, and problems 
of both the economic and nutritional 
aspects of our American dietary are 
discussed, the author being trained in 
both fields. 

The first part of the book deals with 
what we eat, how much it costs, and the 
proportion of the budget devoted to food. 
The second takes up the broad economic 
aspects of the food question—prices, 
marketing costs, retail markets, and 
problems of social control of food manu- 
facture and distribution through legisla- 
tion and other means. Part III, “Source 
Material,” is intended as an aid to the 
research worker. It includes a resumé 
of the most important of the so-called 
cost of living studies and other investi- 
gations of food consumption, a chapter 
on food index numbers, and a brief dis- 
cussion of methods of analyzing food 
consumption data. The person actually 
doing research may wish that this third 
part were treated more exhaustively, that 
more space were given to a critical, 
thorough-going discussion of such prob- 
lems as collecting and evaluating data 
and constructing scales. Nevertheless, 
the material presented is useful for the 
beginner in research work as well as the 
general reader who wishes to understand 
what has been and is being done, without 
going deeply into problems of technic. 

It is probable that the book will be of 
greatest value to teachers and students in 
undergraduate courses. The student of 
household marketing will appreciate 
Part II; the chapters on cost may well be 
part of the readings of a class in economic 
problems of the family; classes in foods 
and nutrition will find many parts of the 
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work of interest to them in their study of 
American food habits. The list of prob- 
able uses could be lengthened; but it is 
sufficient to say that the book will be of 
service to some class in any high school or 
college where home economics is taught.— 
Day Monroe, New York State College 
of Home Economics, Cornell University. 


Parent Education. Report of the Sub- 
committee on Types of Parent Educa- 
tion, Content and Method, Smonre 
M. GRUENBERG, Chairman. White 
House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. New York: The 
Century Co., 1932, pp. 354, $2.50. 
The theory, history, and present status 

of the parent education movement are 

here briefly presented; the parent educa- 
tion programs of various organizations 

(among them the American Home 

Economics Association) are outlined; the 

methods employed are discussed and 

illustrated; and sources of materials and 
useful books are listed. 


Children and Their Parents. By Maun 
E. Watson. New York: F. S. Crofts 
& Co., 1932, pp. 362, $3.50. 

The technic of taking and interpreting 
case histories presented for the benefit 
of trained social workers with children. 
The introductory chapter on the new 
social psychiatric philosophy by Marion 
E. Kenworthy is followed by a plan for 
case study intended to give a complete 
picture of personality, an understanding 
of symptomatic behavior, and an ob- 
jective basis for treatment. The theory 
is illustrated by a group of case studies. 


Play Behavior and Choice of Play Materi- 
als of Pre-School Children. By Doro- 
THY VAN AtsTyNE. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1932, pp. 
104, $1.00. 

This report of a study of the uses made 
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of play materials by nursery school and 
kindergarten children throws light on the 
réle of play in personal development and 
offers concrete help in selecting play 
materials and shaping play programs for 
preschool children. 


A Thousand Ideas for Mothers. By 
HELEN JACKSON Mriiar. New York: 
The Century Co., 1931, pp. 185, $2.00. 
Ingenious, effective schemes for the 

solution of many troublesome problems 
of child development, compiled by the 
editor of a syndicated newspaper feature 
“Mothers and Their Children” from 
contributions of hundreds of mothers in 
all parts of the country, in the belief that 
resourcefulness makes for better and 
happier children than do scolding and 
force. 


Are You as Old Financially as in Years? 
Make Sure. By CHARLES MILLS DE 
Forest, with the collaboration of 
S. S. HvuEBNER, James F. Hosic, and 
Roswett C. McCrea. New York: 
The American Provident Society, Inc., 
1932, pp. 83, $0.50. 

This “life guide in personal economics” 
is based on the theory that economic 
stability depends on money reserves to 
meet the requirements or reasonable 
desires at different stages of a person’s 
career; suggests what these should 
include for minimum, middling, and 
maximum standards; and indicates prac- 
tical methods of attaining them. 


Financial Racketeering and How to Stop 
Zt. By Leavitt Stopparp. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1931, 
pp. 217, $2.50. 

The experience of Better Business 
Bureaus and the author’s own knowledge 
as advertising man and trust company 
official are all drawn upon in this account 
of the workings of some of the financial 
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“con”? games by which the unwary are 
often swindled. 


Planning for Residential Districts. Re- 
ports of the Committees on City 
Planning and Zoning, Subdivision 
Layout, Utilities for Houses, Land- 
scape Planning and Planting. Edited 
by Joun M. Gries and JAMEs Forp. 
Washington, D. C.: The President’s 
Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership, 1932, pp. 227, $1.15. 
This, the first of the eleven proposed 

volumes carrying the final reports of the 
President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership, includes those 
of four committees and that of a special 
group on Housing in Unincorporated 
Areas Adjacent to Cities. All of them 
are excellent sources of information con- 
cerning the house as the scene of home 
and family life. The report on utilities 
brings together facts about the installa- 
tion and cost of water, sewage, gas, and 
electric and telephone systems which has 
not been easily accessible to the layman, 
and which home economics classes on the 
house and household management should 
find particularly helpful. The  well- 
chosen illustrations and diagrams and 
the general index add to the practical 
value of the volume. 


American Life in Architecture. By 
N. Yourz. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1932, pp. 47, 
paper, $0.35; cloth, $0.50. 

This introduction to a reading list on 
American architecture emphasizes ar- 
chitecture as ‘‘an expression of society” 
and shows its relation to the social and 
economic developments of the various 
periods. 


Modern Architecture. International Ex- 
hibition. New York: Museum of 
Modern Art, 1932, pp. 199, paper 
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edition, $1.00 plus postage; board 

edition, $3.00 plus postage. 

Notes on the life and work of nine 
prominent architects of the “modern,” 
“international,” or “functional” school 
of architecture, a discussion by Lewis 
Mumford of the needs and possibilities of 
contemporary housing, a bibliography, 
and many excellent illustrations make 
this volume serve as a brief treatise on 
its subject, rather than merely as the 
catalog of the traveling exhibit which 
has recently left New York for an 18- 
month tour through ten cities of the 
United States. The itinerary of the 
exhibit, like the book, can be obtained 
from the Museum of Modern Art, 730 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The American Home Book of Decoration 
Downstairs. By Harotp DOoNALDSON 
EBERLEIN. Edited by REGINALD 
TOWNSEND. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1931, 
pp. 169, $1.00. 

The American Home Book of Decoration 
Upstairs. By Harotp DONALDSON 
EBERLEIN. Edited by REGINALD 
TOWNSEND. Garden City, N. Y. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1931, 
pp. 171, $1.00. 

The American Home Book of Kitchens. 
By D. WancNER. Edited by 
REGINALD TOWNSEND. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, 1931, pp. 152, $1.00. 

The American Home Book of Furniture. 
By Attce and Bettina JACKSON. 
Edited by REGINALD TOWNSEND. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, 1931, pp. 179, 
$1.00. 

Four of the ten little volumes in the 
publishers’ “‘American Home Library,” 
most of them similar in character to 
articles in the magazine The American 
Home. 
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Artificial Light and Its Application in 
the Home. Prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Residence Lighting of Il- 
luminating Engineering Society, 
Mariguita Dycert, Chairman. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1932, pp. 145, $1.50. 

“A practical, concise, and reliable 
treatment of artificial lighting and its 
application in the home,” prepared by 
specialists familiar with both theoretical 
and practical aspects of the subject. 
Includes many illustrations and diagrams 
and a dictionary of terms. Planned to 
serve as a textbook but useful also to the 
general reader. 


School Ventilation. By the New York 
Commission on Ventilation, C.-E. A. 
Winstow, Chairman. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1931, pp. 
73, $1.00. 

This seventh and final contribution 
summarizes the work done under grants 
from the Milbank Memorial Foundation 
by the New York Commission on 
Ventilation in 1913 to 1923 and 1926 to 
1929. The conclusion is reached that 
“the window-gravity method of ventila- 
tion for school classrooms (in the 
absence of specific local unfavorable 
conditions) is as satisfactory as the fan 
system and is generally more satis- 
factory”; and definite recommendations 
are made for the revision of existing laws. 


The Handy Man’s Handbook. By C. T. 
ScHAEFER. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1931, pp. 273, $3.00. 
Suggestions on wood, metal, electrical, 

plumbing, and general mechanical work, 

and on the use of tools; helpful to tinker- 
ers of either sex, in the home or elsewhere. 


The Structure and Composition of Foods. 
By AnpRew L. Winton and Karte 
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BarBER Winton. Vol. I. Cereals, 
Starch, Oil Seeds, Nuts, Oils, Forage 
Plants. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1932, pp. 710, $8.50. 

A compilation from widely scattered 
sources of information regarding a very 
large number of products, usual and 
unusual. Special attention is given to 
structure in relation to chemical com- 
position. The volume seems likely to 
become a standard reference book. 


Clothing Units. By Frances S. MILLER 
and HELEN Lattem. Edited 
by Rosamonp C. Cook. Peoria, 
Illinois: The Manual Arts Press, 1932, 
pp. 176, $0.80. 

This combined text and laboratory 
manual for beginning clothing classes in 
junior or senior high school presents 11 
units of work, so organized as to develop 
the pupil’s ability to work and think 
independently, to assemble and interpret 
information which will effectively aid 
in solving problems, and to evaluate her 
own work. Although organized around 
the construction of clothing, the units 
incorporate study of cotton and linen 
fibers and fabrics, of design and color in 
dress, and of the cost and care of cloth- 
ing. A suggestive completion test is 
included for each unit. 


Embroidery Design. By VERA WILLIs. 
London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1931, 
pp. 87, $1.25. (Obtainable, E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc., New 
York). 

A useful collection of diagrams of 
stitches, motifs, and simple designs with 
descriptive text suggesting color schemes. 


Art in Every Day Life. By Harriet 
GoLpsTeIn and Vetta GOLDSTEIN. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1931, pp. 465, $3.50. 
A reprinting of a book which has been 
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considered standard in many home eco- 
nomics departments since its first appear- 
ance in 1925. 


Health and Its Maintenance. By BerTHA 
Stuart DyMeEntT. Stanford Univer- 
sity, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1931, pp. 472, $3.50. 

A college textbook by a physician and 
teacher of wide experience who since the 
death of Dr. Clelia Duel Mosher has been 
medical adviser to women at Stanford 
University. The necessary anatomical 
and physiological facts are presented 
clearly, and questions of conduct in 
connection with hygiene are discussed 
simply, frankly, and without senti- 
mentality, notably those on the repro- 
ductive system, embryological develop- 
ment, and heredity. Practical advice on 
dieting is included in an appendix. 


Elementary Bacteriology. By Joseru E. 
GREAVES and ETHELYN O. GREAVES. 
Second Edition. Philadelphia: W. 
B. Saunders Company, 1932, pp. 535, 
$3.50. 

A book first issued in 1928 (see 
JourNaL or Home Economics, Vol. 20, 
August, p. 597) and now revised, es- 
pecially as regards chemical composition 
and classification which is now that of 
the committee of the Society of American 
Bacteriologists. 


The Modern American Family. Edited 
by Donatp Younc. March 1932 
issue of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia: The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, pp. 
256, paper, $2.00, cloth, $2.50. 
Twenty-five papers are here grouped 

under the headings ““The Heritage of the 

Modern Family,” ““The American Fam- 

ily in Transition,’ and “Efforts at 

Family Stabilization,” and the authors 
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include many well-known specialists. 
The contributions of home economics 
to the general subject appear not to have 
been so well understood by the editors 
as by individual writers. Some of the 
papers are to be abstracted in later issues 
of the JouRNAL. 


The Technique of Progressive Teaching. 
By A. Gorpon MEtvin. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1932, pp. 
405, $2.95. 

The philosophies and principles of the 
“newer” teaching as well as the basic 
theories of teaching and specific technics 
of class management and instruction are 
here discussed with the primary purpose 
of enabling both teachers in training and 
teachers in service to develop and ad- 
minister original, adaptable activity 


programs. 


Discovering the Genius within You. By 
Stanwoop Coss. New York: The 
John Day Company, 1932, pp. 286, 
$2.50. 

Believing that the possibility of 
“living on the creative level” is open 
even to those of average faculties, the 
author (a past president of the Progressive 
Education Association) suggests how, by 
using such aids as vision, concentration, 
and enthusiasm, an attitude can be 
gained which leads to satisfying and 
socially valuable creative expression. 


Folkhouse. The Autobiography of a 
Home. By RutH Sawyer. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1932, pp. 266, $2.00. 

In this story of an impecunious, 
idealistic young couple and the home 
they made for themselves out of an old 
mill, the author’s understanding of what 
are the real essentials of successful 
family life seems somewhat clouded by 
sentimentality and unlikely situations. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Basal metabolism of normal children. 
The puberty reaction, ANNE ToPpPEeR 
and HANNAH Mutier. Am. J. Dis- 
eases Children 43, No. 2 (1932, Feb.) 
pp. 327-336. 

A definite increase in metabolism be- 
fore and during early puberty followed 
by a fall after the establishment of pu- 
berty is indicated by analysis of records 
of 38 children 10 to 16 years of age 
examined at six-month intervals for 
periods ranging from 1 to 4 years. 
Krogh respirometer and Benedict-Roth 
apparatus were used for these tests made 
in the post-absorptive state. 


The seasonal incidence of some of the 
diseases of childhood, CHARLES HERR- 
MAN. Arch. Pediat. 49, No. 2 (1932, 
Feb.) pp. 73-90. 

Plea is made for the combined effort of 
biologists, physicists, and physicians to 
help solve the problem of disease by 
building up increasing resistance. Pre- 
venting the birth of the unfit, immunizing 
infants against infectious diseases, pro- 
viding a diet adequate in vitamins, and 
exposing children out of doors in winter 
and spring so they may acquire the ability 
to adjust themselves to sudden changes of 
climate are suggested. 


A restatement of the problem of learning, 
Donatp K. Apams. British J. Psy- 
chol. (General Section) 22, Part 2 
(1931, Oct.) pp. 150-178. 
Re-examination of accepted formula- 

tions of the problem of learning suggests 

that four properties of direct importance 
to learning are: needs, parsimony of 
movement, sensitivity, and retentivity. 

Repetition is shown to bear only a con- 


tingent relation to the problem; adapta- 
tion appears to be reorganization of the 
field. 


A two-year record of attendance and 
colds in a nursery school, HERBERT S. 
Conrap and Mary C. Jones. Child 
Development 3, No. 1 (1932, March) 
pp. 43-52. 

That research on the common cold, as 
well as more rigid inspection of children 
and disinfection of toys, might benefit 
the nursery school is suggested by analy- 
sis of colds in two nursery schools. Data 
are based on records of children in the 
nursery school of the Institute of Child 
Welfare at the University of California 
and the Children’s Community at 
Berkeley. 


A thumb-sucking cure, FLORENCE W. 
Hazzarp. Child Development 3, No. 1 
(1932, March) pp. 80-81. 

Described is a method of handling 
thumb-sucking which proved effective 
with a child who began the habit on the 
eighteenth day of life. Cure was effected 
in three-and-a-half years and involved 
the child’s cooperation and covering of 
the hands during sleep. 


A study of the effect of daylight saving 
time upon the sleep of young children, 
MARGARET REESE. Child Develop- 
ment 3, No. 1 (1932, March) pp. 86-89. 
Records of the sleep of 13 institutional 

children two to five years of age kept 
under a standard and also under a day- 
light saving regime, indicate that the 
total night sleeping period is not affected 
by the regime when a constant routine 
is maintained. Many variable factors 
found in a private home were absent in 
the institution. 
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The rationale of clothing of children, 
Fritz B. Tatsor. Child Health Bull. 
8, No. 2 (1932, March) pp. 39-42. 
Emphasized is the importance of 

proper clothing for children, since chilling 
and undue exposure to cold predispose to 
respiratory diseases and diminished re- 
sistance. The undernourished child is 
especially handicapped when so exposed 
that the reserves of the body come into 
play to maintain normal body tem- 
perature. 


The emotional  short-circuiting of 
thought, Horace B. ENGuisn. J. 
Abnorm. & Soc. Psychol. 26, No. 4 
(1932, Jan.—March) pp. 402-404. 
Aroused emotions with the accompany- 

ing complex of ideas tend to make 

thought or reflection impossible. Cases 
of propagandism are cited in which 

“emotional-detonating”’ phrases or catch- 

words have been so used. 


Relation between interest and achieve- 
ment, BERNARD O. NeEMOITIN. J. 
Appl. Psychol. 16, No. 1 (1932, Feb.) 
pp. 59-69. 

Interest and ability, two factors neces- 
sary for success in any endeavor, are 
shown in this study to be so closely 
related that testing for interest alone 
gives as accurate prediction of vocational 
aptitude as though both are considered. 
This conclusion is based on the grades 
of 150 high school students of both sexes 
in all curricula and their replies to a 
questionnaire on the courses liked best 
and second best, and disliked most 
and next to most. 


The difficult child and his family rela- 
tionship, FarrRFIELD. Mater- 
nity & Child Welfare 16, No. 2 (1932, 
Feb.) pp. 29-30. 

Home situations involving harsh disci- 
pline, indulgence, or conflict between 
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parents are named as causes of many 
difficulties of children who in spite of 
them must be considered responsible and 
as such must learn to make their instincts 
and interests conform to a disciplined 
consideration for others. 


The danger of children’s parties, H. 
Brooker Mitts. Med. J. & Record 
135, No. 6 (1932, March 16) pp. 
279-281. 

There are special dangers in exposing 
children to crowds, especially crowds of 
children, because many contagious dis- 
eases are diseases of childhood, children’s 
susceptibility to contagion is greater than 
that of adults, children cannot take pre- 
cautions against spreading infection, and 
excitement is peculiarly trying to their 
highly sensitive nervous systems. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Problems presented by children of par- 
ents forced to marry, JULIA DEMING. 
Am. J. Orthopsychiat. 2, No. 1 (1932, 
Jan.) pp. 70-82. 

The relation between problems appar- 
ent in the child and those arising from 
the forced marriage of his parents was 
considered in 200 consecutive cases of 
children sent to the New England Home 
for Little Wanderers, a_child-placing 
agency maintaining a study-home for 
problem children. Although the number 
of cases is too small for generalization, 
25 per cent showed direct involvement 
with a parent-child relation apparently 
traceable to forced marriage. 


Future public education in mental hy- 
giene, SANGER Brown, II. Am. J. 
Psychiat. 11, No. 4 (1932, Jan.) pp. 
795-806; also, Psychiat. Quart. 6, No. 1 
(1932, Jan.) pp. 156-163. 

Suggestions as to what of mental 
hygiene should be generally taught and 
how such training may be disseminated. 
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What is the newer meaning of school 
discipline? Pickens FE. Harris. 
Educ. 52, No. 8 (1932, April) pp. 466- 
471. 

Developed here is the theory that since 
discipline and freedom are inter-depend- 
ent and hinge upon the quality of intelli- 
gence exercised, teaching should be con- 
cerned largely with providing materials 
and situations which make possible a 
practice ground for a full and discriminat- 
ing play of selective judgment. 


The measurement of conflict between 
honesty and group loyalty, J. B. Mat- 
LER. J. Educ. Psychol. 23, No. 3 
(1932, March) pp. 187-191. 

Study of children’s behavior on an 
honesty test under personal and social 
motivation suggests that when working 
for themselves children are more decep- 
tive and more efficient than when work- 
ing for the group. Individual behavior, 
however, appears to be determined 


largely by previous training. 


The home background of the pupil, Hucn 
CricHTON-MILLER. Ment. Hyg. 16, 
No. 1 (1932, Jan.) pp. 23-25. 

Plea is made for greater home emphasis 
on cultural values which will teach the 
the child to make contribution without 
compulsion, to enjoy freedom without 
license, and to find serenity without 
complacence. It is suggested that the 
truly educated adult has learned as a 
child that life is trustworthy and that 
the challenge of life is worth facing. He 
has also established work habits for 
work’s sake, not gain alone. 


Mental hygiene in the school, W1LLIAM 
H. Burnuam. Ment Hyg. 16, No. 1 
(1932, Jan.) pp. 26-36. 
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Suggestion is made that the public may 
reasonably demand of the schools such 
reorganization in behalf of mental hy- 
giene as will tend to develop interests 
from which come habits of orderly 
association. Fundamentals of mental 
hygiene are ability to concentrate, ability 
to make orderly mental association, 
ability to react normally to feeling and 
emotion, and wisdom to alternate prop- 
erly periods of work and rest. 


Why family harmony? Tuomas D. 
Euiot. Ment. Hyg. 16, No. 1 (1932, 
Jan.) pp. 85-100. 

Pertinent questions concerning family 
harmony and the effect of its absence or 
presence upon the child are discussed to 
show that essential family harmonies 
come not when sought as an end but as a 
by-product of intelligent interaction 
governed by consideration for the devel- 
oping child. Case records quoted show 
that since love may be crippling and 
conflict stimulating, failures and excep- 
tions may throw as much light on the 
question as model cases. 


The mechanism of auto-punishment, Dr. 
RENE ALLENDY. Psychoanalytic Rev. 
19, No. 1 (1932, Jan.) pp. 72-76. 

The mechanism of auto-punishment is 
shown to be the root of all psychic trouble 
and to play an active part in all neuroses 
as well as many diseases generally con- 
sidered organic. Temptations to act in 
conflict with social instincts frequently 
occur in attempting to satisfy possessive 
or sexual aims and call up a sense of 
guilt and negative representations which 
if encouraged will cause misfortune, 
failure, and humiliation. 

K. K. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the Staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food 
Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


The loss of glucose from dried peas on 
soaking, W. M. Cirrrorp. Biochem. 
J.25, No. 6 (1931) pp. 1999-2003. 
The effect of acids, alkalis, and salts 

upon the loss of glucose from dried peas 

to the soaking fluid was determined by 
means of Benedict’s method of estimating 

reducing sugar. The peas lost about 0.2 

per cent of their total carbohydrate on 

soaking in distilled water for 18 to 24 

hours. This loss was unaltered by the 

addition of alkalis to the water; but the 
addition of acids caused a marked rise in 
the loss of glucose, and this rise was more 
marked with organic than with inorganic 
acids. The uptake of water by dried 
peas was depressed by the addition of 
acids, alkalis, or salts to the soaking fluid. 

The rate of cooking of peas was unaltered 

by previously soaking them in acids, 

alkalis, or salts unless the concentration 
of alkali or salt was high enough to soften 
the pea in the cold, which would render 

it inedible.—F. B. K. 


The heat of hydration of wheat flour and 
certain starches including wheat, rice, 
and potato, C. A. WINKLER and W. F. 
Gepves. Cereal Chem. 8, No. 6 (1931, 
Nov.) pp. 455-474. 

A method for determining the specific 
heat of wheat flour and of wheat, rice, 
and potato starches is described, which 
gave average values of 0.397 and 0.44 
calories per gram, respectively (dry mat- 
ter basis). 

The heat of hydration varied widely 
for different samples and seemed depend- 
ent upon moisture content, although the 
relation was not linear. Wheat starches 
gave somewhat higher heats of hydration 
than wheat flour of the same moisture 


content. Heats of hydration of rice, 
wheat, and potato starches of the same 
moisture content showed wide variation, 
and increased in the order named. When 
potato starch was separated into two 
fractions, one containing large and the 
other small granules, little difference 
was found in the heats of hydration. 

It was concluded that, in the hydration 
of starch, water is adsorbed on the sur- 
face of the granules and also permeates 
the granules. The adsorption of water 
is accompanied by the evolution of heat. 
The adsorption is not complex.—M. C. S. 


Development of diastatic enzymes of 
malt and flour, S. Jozsa and H. C. 
Gore. Ind. Eng. Chem. 24, No. 1 
(1932, Jan.) pp. 95-98. 

Sodium chloride added to flour suspen- 
sions caused greatly increased solubility 
of the diastatic liquefying and saccharify- 
ing enzymes of the flour. The increase 
reached 60 per cent when 0.5 per cent 
sodium chloride was used in the digestion 
water. Addition of sodium chloride to 
the filtrate of the solution gave much less 
increase than addition to the suspension. 
Other salts caused similar results pro- 
vided the pH was in the optimum range. 
When no salts were added, partial release 
of diastatic enzymes took place but was 
followed by reabsorption. The presence 
of salts caused rapid release of diastatic 
power without reabsorption. Papain, 
also, increased the solubility of both types 
of diastatic enzymes. 

A similar study of malt showed that 
salt and papain, also concentrations of 
mash, glucose, and maltose, greatly 
increased the solubility of the diastatic 
liquefying enzymes of malt.—M. C. S. 
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Sugar formation by diastatic enzymes of 
flour, H. C. Gore and S. Jézsa. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 24, No. 1 (1932, Jan.) 
pp. 99-102. 

A comparison was made of the liquefy- 
ing and saccharifying power of diastatic 
enzymes of flours when acting on starch 
paste or a solution of soluble starch, and 
their saccharification of raw starch. No 
correlation was found between these 
values. 

Tests made showed that commercial 
flours have both types of diastatic power 
in excess. The addition of small quanti- 
ties of salt or papain to flour suspensions 
greatly increased the solubility of the 
diastatic enzymes, but caused no sub- 
stantial changes in the rate of their 
action on flour. Malt extracts, however, 
were shown to greatly accelerate the 
formation of sugar from the raw starch 
of flour.—M. C. S. 


Diastatic enzymes in certain foods, H. C. 
Gore and S. Jézsa. Ind. Eng. Chem. 
24, No. 1 (1932, Jan.) p. 102. 

Seeds of a number of different cereals 
and legumes, also several vegetables, 
were tested for the presence of diastatic 
enzymes. All of the products tested 
showed marked power to liquefy starch 
paste, the Scarlet Runner beans least, 
and rye most. In all except cow peas, 
the addition of salt increased the liquefy- 
ing action. Buckwheat, kafir corn, field 
and sweet corn, and rice were substan- 
tially lacking in saccharifying power, 
while oats showed somewhat more. All 
of the legumes except soy beans lacked 
saccharifying action. Salt increased this 
property in all the active materials 
except soy beans.—M. C. S. 


Occurrence and determination of alumi- 
num. II. Aluminum content of food- 
stuffs cooked in glass and in aluminum, 
G. D. Beate, R. B. Unanost, H. B. 
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WicMan, and G. J. Cox. Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 24, No. 4 (1932, April) pp. 
405-407. 

Foods cooked in glass and in aluminum 
ware were analyzed for aluminum and 
the average increase calculated. It was 
found that the taking up of aluminum by 
neutral foods was negligible. Acid foods 
or foods to which baking soda had been 
added dissolved small amounts of alumi- 
num from utensils. Dark utensils yielded 
more aluminum to foods than bright ones, 
but probably only in proportion to the 
quantity of stain. In no case, however, 
was there sufficient aluminum to inter- 
fere seriously with phosphorus absorp- 
tion. An average daily intake of alumi- 
num in case all foods were cooked in 
aluminum is estimated at 12 mg., of 
which about 5 mg. is derived from the 
utensils.—F. B. K. 


The relative value of inorganic and or- 
ganic iron in hemoglobin formation, C. 
A. Etvenyem. J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 
98, No. 13 (1932, March 26) pp. 
1047-1050. 

Thestudy here reported was undertaken 
to determine whether organic iron (hema- 
tin) was as valuable for hemoglobin for- 
mation as inorganic salts (ferric chloride) 
and whether copper was as necessary with 
the organic as with the inorganic. Ten 
albino rats were made anemic according 
to a method worked out in the investi- 
gator’s laboratory. The hemoglobin 
values were determined weekly. It was 
found that in the absence of copper, 
organic iron is as ineffective as inorganic 
iron for the cure of nutritional anemia in 
rats; in the presence of copper, organic 
iron induces a partial cure of anemia but 
the regeneration is neither so rapid nor 
so complete when ferric chloride is used. 
A determination of the iron content of 
the livers from the different animals 
showed that the decreased activity of 
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the organic iron is due to the inability 
of the rat to assimilate the iron present 
in the hematin molecule.—H. B. K. 


Factors which determine the concentra- 
tion of calcium and of inorganic phos- 
phorus in blood serum of rats, B. 
KRAMER and JoHn Howranp. J. 
Nut. 5, No. 1 (1932, Jan.) pp. 39-60. 
The three variables, calcium, phos- 

phorus, and vitamin D, have been studied 
in their relation to the calcium and inor- 
ganic phosphorus of serum of rats. With 
minimal amounts of vitamin D the cal- 
cium and phosphorus of serum vary 
directly with their concentrations in the 
diet. Increasing the calcium content 
increases the calcium in the serum and 
depresses the phosphorus, while increas- 
’ ing the phosphorus decreases the calcium 
in serum to a minimal value. The pres- 
ence of vitamin D in the diet in higher 
concentrations acts as a stabilizer of the 
calcium and phosphorus concentration in 
the serum, lessening the disproportions of 
these elements in the diet. 

When the concentration of calcium and 
phosphorus in the diet is optimal (Ca/P 
1.5) and the content of these elements in 
the serum is normal, additions of vitamin 
D to the diet produce greater gains in 
weight. The calcium or phosphorus con- 
tent of the diet, the Ca/P ratio, or the fat 
soluble calcifying factor, may be the 
limiting factor for growth. 
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The ability of cod-liver oil to increase 
the availability of both calcium and 
phosphorus and to enable the body to 
function more economically with respect 
to these salts has been confirmed.— 
G. M. D. 


A technic for studying lactation in small 
animals and its use in evaluating pro- 
tein levels in the diet, M. KozLowska, 
C. M. McCay, and L. A. Maynarp. 
J. Nut. 5, No. 1 (1932, Jan.) pp. 61-67. 
A method is presented of studying the 

nutritional requirements of the lactating 

rat by prolonging the lactation period to 
two months. In this way stores of 
nutrients that may function for limited 
periods and give false results will be 
exhausted. Young (reduced to six in 
number) are prevented access to any food 
except mother’s milk by removing the 
mother from the cage at regular intervals 
and feeding her separately. Anemia in 
the young is prevented by the addition 
of iron, copper, and iodine salts to the 
drinking water. The young attain 
normal weaning weight and then are 
maintained at this level until two months 
old. When the litters are reduced to 
five the weights are greater, showing 
that with six in the litter all of the milk 
isconsumed. Tests of this method made 
with casein fed at 10 and 40 per cent 
levels showed superior results at high 
protein level—G. M. D. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


The effect on wool of temperature and 
hydrogen ion concentration of the 
scouring bath, G. Mitton BarMoreE. 
Am. Dyestuff Rept’r 20, No. 23 (1931, 
Nov. 23) pp. 743-746, 764. 

A series of experiments was made on a 
white commercial all-wool knitting yarn 
which was scoured at temperatures from 
20 to 80°C. and at pH values from 6.5 
to 13.5 using solutions of sodium bicar- 
bonate, sodium carbonate, and sodium 
hydroxide. After the yarn was dried for 
12 hours, it was tested for tensile strength 
and color. In the second half of this 
investigation, } Merino Canadian raw 
wool was washed in soap solutions at pH 
values from 9.5 to 12.0, at 30, 50, and 
70°C. and for 3-, 5-, and 7-minute periods. 

The findings of the tests led the author 
to conclude that the decrease in tensile 
strength is practically negligible for 
values of pH below 7.0; with constant pH 
the decrease in strength doubles for 
every 13 to 14°C. rise in temperature; 
with constant pH and temperature the 
tensile strength decreases rapidly as the 
time increases from 1 to 30 minutes, and 
much more slowly from 30 minutes to 
12 hours; the increase of decoloration is 
negligible for pH values from 7 to 9.5; 
50°C. is the best temperature for scour- 
ing baths.—D. M. B. 


The physical chemistry of the proteins 
of silk and wool, Mitton Harris. 
Am. Dyestuff Rept’r 21, No. 3 (1932, 
Feb. 1) pp. 78-82. 

Although silk and wool are ordinarily 
immune to attack by enzymes or bac- 
teria, if brought into colloidal solution 
they are attacked by enzymes. It is 
easy to obtain silk in concentrations as 
great as 30 per cent by heating to the 


boiling point for a few minutes in aqueous 
solutions of certain salts, including the 
chlorides, bromides, iodides, nitrates, 
thiocyanates and chlorates of calcium, 
strontium, barium, and lithium. The 
thiocyanates have the greatest dissolving 
power, the iodides, bromides, and chlo- 
rides ranking second, third, and fourth, 
respectively. Sodium carbonate in a 
concentrated solution will dissolve silk 
and it cannot be used in greater strength 
than ,'5 per cent in terms of carbonate 
without causing tendering. Normal 
alkali hydrolyzes silk as effectively in 
10 minutes as does 3 normal hydrochloric 
acid in two hours. Dissolved fibroin is 
25 per cent hydrolyzed by trypsin in 28 
hours; ground fibroin about 20 per cent. 
Silk was dissolved by heating to 80°C. 
for a few minutes in either 50 per cent 
lithium bromide or 70 per cent calcium 
thiocyanate. The solutions were usu- 
ally diluted and a few drops of toluene 
added to prevent any bacterial decom- 
position; then dialyzed until the water 
surrounding the dialyzing bags gave no 
test for the salts present. One per cent 
solutions were very stable. The isoelec- 
tric point of this dissolved silk was deter- 
mined to be at pH 2.2 by solubility and 
viscosity method, and the isoelectric 
point of a wool solution pH 3.3 to 3.4 
by migration in an electric field. The 
greater acidity of silk explains why it 
absorbs more basic dye than wool. 
—O. H. 


Fatty alcohols and their sulfonated 
products, M. Briscoe. Dyer & Calico 
Printer 67, No. 2 (1932, Jan. 22) 
pp. 83-87. 

Sulfonated fatty alcohols are the most 
recent soap substitutes to be developed. 
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They have wetting-out and emulsifying 
properties superior to soap, are stable 
in acid solutions and completely stable 
to alkalies, are resistant to sea water and 
to hard waters, do not become rancid, and 
give fabrics a fine, soft handle. 

The alcohols to be sulfonated are pre- 
pared by catalytic hydrogenation of the 
free fatty acids. Cocoanut oil gives a 
mixture of alcohols having from 6 to 18 
carbons in the chain, about 60 per cent 
of the total being lauryl alcohol. Reduc- 
tion of stearine produces a mixture of 
cetyl and stearyl alcohols. Reduction of 
triolein gives the corresponding unsatu- 
rated alcohol. These are all prepared 
on a commercial scale in Germany. 

In addition to serving as a substitute 
for soap, the sulfonated alcohols and the 
alcohols themselves are valuable for wool 
dyeing and milling and for the finishing 
of artificial silk. Research would prob- 
ably reveal possibilities for their applica- 
tion in many other fields.—D. M. B. 


Detergency of alkaline salt solutions. 
Initial and available alkalinity, Fos- 
TER DEE SNELL. ZJnd. Eng. Chem. 24, 
No. 1 (1932, Jan.) pp. 76-80. 
Commercial soap builders, that is 

alkalies added to obtain the highest effi- 

ciency from soap, are salts of sodium 
hydroxide and weak acids such as sodium 
carbonates, silicates, phosphates, or 
borax. ‘Their detergency is due to coun- 
teracting the acidity of dirt and to 
causing the formation of more colloidal 
micelles of soap. A good detergent must 
have wetting power, deflocculating power, 
emulsifying power, and produce alka- 
linity. Since soap solution has an alka- 
linity of pH 10.2, a soap builder should 

have a pH greater than 10.0. 
Measurements of the initial and avail- 

able alkalinity of various builders show 

that sodium orthosilicate, if obtainable, 
would be the most effective detergent 
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and that sodium metasilicate is the most 
efficient material available commer- 
cially.—D. M. B. 


Reactions of silk fibroin with solutions of 
stannic chloride and disodium phos- 
phate, Epwarp CouGHLIN. 
J. Phys. Chem. 35, No. 8 (1931, Aug.) 
pp. 2434-2445. 

The study here reported was under- 
taken to ascertain the type of reaction 
occurring when the weight of silk fibroin 
is increased by alternate immersion in 
stannic chloride and disodium phosphate. 
For the experiments a uniform bolt of 
woven raw silk was chosen from which 
the sericin was removed by boiling in a 
2 per cent neutral soap solution. 

After the first treatment with stannic 
chloride, the change of weight of fibroin 
was plotted against the concentration of 
tin chloride. The curve obtained con- 
formed to the Freundlich adsorption 
equation and indicated that no adsorp- 
tion took place until a certain definite 
concentration of stannic chloride was 
reached. Apparently, at lower concen- 
trations the tin was present as a colloi- 
dally dispersed hydrous oxide too large to 
be adsorbed. Tin and chlorine were 
removed in the rates of 1:4, indicating a 
polar adsorption. This was confirmed 
by the fact that a constant pH of 3 was 
maintained in the bath both before and 
after immersing the silk. 

In a second series of experiments 
samples were given a stannic chloride 
bath followed by treatment with diso- 
dium phosphate. The gain in weight 
after the second treatment was uni- 
formly 0.9 per cent, regardless of the 
phosphate concentration. This may be 
the result of some chemical reaction but 
cannot be explained on the basis of ad- 
sorption. If the fibroin was not treated 
with stannic chloride first, no gain in 
weight took place. 
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After treatment with both stannic 
chloride and disodium phosphate, sam- 
ples were then given a second stannic 
chloride bath. Although the same maxi- 
mum increase was approached, they 
showed a larger increase in weight at 
lower concentrations than did the un- 
treated fibroin. This was due to the 
disodium phosphate, as well as the fibroin, 
taking up stannic chloride. The fibroin 
acted as a nonpolar adsorbent and the 
phosphate as a heteropolar, negatively 
charged, adsorbent. It thus removed 
stannic ion in greater amounts than 
chloride ion. Exchange adsorption, 
stannic ion for sodium or hydrogen, was 
assumed to be a factor also. The total 
gain in weight of treated fibroin was 
greater than the losses due to tin and 
chlorine and was possibly caused by 
hydration in the fibroin complex.— 
D. M. B. 


Further experiments on the unshrinkable 
finish for knitted woolen goods, S. R. 
Trotman. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 50, 
No. 52 (1931, Dec. 25) pp. 463T-467T. 
A well-treated fabric should not have 

over 20 per cent damaged fibers; but none 

of the usual chlorine treatments produces 

a high degree of unshrinkability without 

a damage of 20 to 50 per cent. Since 

in all of these methods the damage is due 

to chlorine, the author investigates pro- 
tective agents to render the chlorine 
harmless but finds no really satisfactory 
one. Nor did investigation of various 
methods for producing unshrinkability 
without using chlorine lead to really 
satisfactory results—D. M. B. 


Spray dyeing, J.D. Wutreman. J. Soc. 
Dyers & Colourists 47, No. 12 (1931, 
Dec.) pp. 341-343. 

Spray dyeing is extensively used for 
fabric printing and decoration, producing 
beautiful gradations of tone and blending 
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of colors, and being much more rapid 
than hand methods. A few automatic 
installations have been set up in which 
textile materials travel under fixed 
sprays. In laundries and in the dyeing 
and cleaning industry, spray guns are 
used for dampening, applying starch and 
other stiffening solutions, spotting, and 
tinting and matching up after cleaning. 
—R. E. E. 


A method for studying the scale structure 
of medullated and pigmented animal 
fibers, J. I. Harpy. J. Textile Inst. 
23, No. 1 (1932, Jan.) pp. T1-TS. 

In the method here described and illus- 
trated, a complete celluloid cast of the 
fiber is obtained which makes possible an 
accurate examination under the micro- 
scope of the scale structure of all animal 
fibers. Directions are given for mount- 
ing the fiber and for making and mount- 
ing the cast so that the whole surface 
may be studied.—M. B. H. 


Carpet cleaning on the floor, W. V. 
KALTENBORN. Nat'l Cleaner & Dyer 
23, No. 3 (1932, March) p. 56. 

A discussion is given of the danger of 
shampooing rugs on the floor of the home, 
chief of which is the impossibility of 
rinsing the soap solution out thoroughly. 
—K. M. D. 


Dry cleaning solvents, W. E. Emtey. 
Tech. News. Bull. Bur. Stand. No. 177 
(1932, Jan.) pp. 1-4. 

Because of the availability of non- 
inflammable organic liquids and the 
introduction of machines especially de- 
signed for their use in dry-cleaning plants 
and in the home, the National Associa- 
tion of Dyers and Cleaners cooperated 
with the Bureau of Standards last year 
in studying the effect of these solvents 
on fabrics. Carbon tetrachloride and 
trichloroethylene were compared with 
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Stoddard Solvent, a high-boiling gasoline 
which is the approved inflammable 
solvent of the dry-cleaning industry. 
All samples were conditioned at 65 per 
cent relative humidity, tumbled in the 
launderometer for 45 minutes at room 
temperature and dried at 102°F. They 
were again conditioned overnight and 
exposed to diffused north light for five or 
more days. This entire procedure was 
repeated 10 times, giving a total expo- 
sure to light and air of 126days. Tensile 
strength tests were run on the samples 
and also on control pieces similarly 
exposed and dried but not subjected to 
dry-cleaning. Silk, weighted silk, cot- 
ton, wool, viscose rayon, and cellulose 
acetate rayon were tested. All except 
wool lost strength, but the controls 
showed practically as great loss, proving 
that the heat of the drying and the expo- 
sure to light caused the weakening. 

In similar tests made with fabrics wet 
out with water and hydroextracted just 
before dry-cleaning, the dry-cleaned sam- 
ples lost much more strength than the 
controls. 

The solvents did not affect direct, acid, 
and acid mordant dyes, but bleeding 
occurred with some of the basic dyes, 
with insoluble azo dyes, and with the 
special dyes used on cellulose acetate 
rayon. Plaited fabrics did not lose their 
plaits except in the case of cellulose 
acetate rayon, which was softened in 
trichloroethylene. 
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Tests for detergent efficiency were 
made by measuring photometrically the 
removal of soil from artificially soiled 
samples prepared by a number of dif- 
ferent soiling formule. The ratings 
varied greatly with the kind of soil 
removed, but in general trichloroethylene 
and carbon tetrachloride were more effi- 
cient than Stoddard Solvent alone, and 
less so than Stoddard Solvent plus dry- 
cleaning soap. The numerical data on 
which the conclusions are based are not 
included in the report.—O. H. 


Waterproofing and showerproofing. 
Textile Colorist 54, No. 638 (1932, 
Feb.) pp. 87-88, 130. 

The large variety of waterproofing 
processes required for different fabrics 
may be divided into two main classes. 
In the first, the entire surface of the 
material is coated with a continuous 
layer of an impermeable material, renders 
the fabric water-tight and air-tight; as a 
result, water vapor from perspiration 
condenses on the inner side of the gar- 
ment with objectionable results. The 
second class of processes is referred to as 
showerproofing, which in a more or less 
open-mesh fabric, results from a mere 
impregnation or coating of the yarns 
without filling in the interstices or open 
spaces between them. By it the fabric 
is made reasonably impervious to water 
while allowing the egress of perspiration 
and the ingress of air.—M. S. F. 
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MISCELLANY 


Radio Programs. The very discourag- 
ing impression of what is available for 
listeners-in given by an anonymous radio 
announcer in the February Forum is 
somewhat counterbalanced, though not 
denied, by Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson 
in the Woman’s Home Companion for 
April. She calls attention to the prac- 
tical possibilities of using the regular 
broadcasts and accompanying reading 
lists from the National League of Women 
Voters and the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education and 
similar programs as supplements to the 
programs of women’s clubs. 


Science Service Records. In co- 
operation with the National Committee 
on Education by Radio, Science Service, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., has prepared 
seven long-playing, practically unbreak- 
able phonograph discs on which R. A. 
Millikan, J. C. Merriam, E. G. Conklin, 
K. T. Compton, L. H. Baekeland, W. H. 
Welch, and W. M. Mann have recorded 
five-minute lectures on their special 
fields of science for the use of schools. A 
picture and biographical sketch of the 
speaker and a printed copy of the talk 
accompany each sketch, and the price 
for the set of seven is $3 postpaid. 


“The Judd Family.” This “story of 
cleanliness in three centuries” has been 
prepared as a supplementary reader for 
sixth and seventh grades and published 
by Cleanliness Institute, 45 East 17th 
Street, New York City. 


Educational Books of 1931. A com- 
prehensive, classified list of 777 titles, 
including both books and pamphlets, 
appears in School and Society for March 
19. A system of cross-reference between 
classifications adds to its convenience. 


Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series. A 
circular from the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
describes forty units of the proposed 
series and carries an announcement of a 
supplementary student lesson unit series 
and a renewal of the invitation to 
teachers to contribute accounts of suc- 
cessful teaching for all grades and all 
fields of subject matter. Several of the 
units already available deal with sub- 
jects akin to home economics. 


Club Study Programs. A _ guided 
club study outline on “Home Crafts” 
and one on “China and Glassware,” 
which have been prepared by the univer- 
sity extension division in cooperation 
with the department of home economics 
at the University of Wisconsin, may 
furnish good suggestions for home 
economics clubs elsewhere. 


Guide-Book for Safety Education. 
The complete edition of this pamphlet 
from the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York City, includes sections for 
primary and intermediate grades, for the 
secondary school, for vocational schools, 
and for extra-curricular activities, and is 
sold for 50 cents a copy, paper bound. 
Separate sections are available at pro- 
portionately lower prices, as are also 
quantity lots. 


Sight Saving. General data concern- 
ing sight-saving classes and their teach- 
ers are found in “The Survey of Sight- 
saving Classes in the Public Schools of 
the United States” by Edward T. 
Meyers. This bulletin may be obtained 
for 50 cents a copy from the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
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Child Rearing Problems. A classified 
index to articles on child rearing which 
have appeared in The Parents’ Maga- 
zine, 1926 to 1931, has been issued by 
the magazine and may be purchased 
from its office at 114 East 32nd Street, 
New York City, at 10 cents a copy. 


Household Service. How one woman 
obtained better household help for less 
money by employing two somewhat 
specialized part-time workers instead of 
one full-time “general” is described by 
Lydia Sutton Smith in the Woman’s 
Home Companion for April. 


Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities. The proceedings of 
the forty-fifth annual convention, held 
in Chicago, November, 1931, were issued 
in April and include the papers at the 
section on home economics. 


U. S. Women’s Bureau. ‘What it is, 
what it does, what it publishes” is told 
in the well-arranged folder No. 6 issued 
from the Women’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, and obtainable on 
request. 


Selling Perishables. Over 500 retail- 
ers attended a 4-day meeting arranged 
by a mid-western produce distributor to 
show the best methods of selling fresh 
fruits and vegetables, says Domestic 
Commerce. 


Figs. How figs are classified as to 
variety, place of origin, method of 
preparation, and quality is described in 
“‘Read-the-Label Series’ No. 26 from 
the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 


Porto Rican Vegetables. Bulletins 
on the chayote, sweet potato, and 
yautia have been added to the Spanish 
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series prepared by the home economics 
department and issued by the University 
of Porto Rico. 


School Clothes in Greece. Since 1931, 
reports the International Federation of 
Home and School, all pupils in Greek 
Schools must go to school bareheaded 
from March to November, wear sandals 
in place of shoes, and keep blouses or 
shirts open at the top. 


“Heritage American.” This term is 
used by the Bigelow Weavers to dignify 
the furniture which many families have 
inherited from the second half of the last 
century and which, though perhaps not 
possessing the charm of the “antique,” 
can nevertheless be renovated and 
rearranged for attractive, comfortable, 
honest interiors. 


Egyptian Bath Towels. Linen towels 
of about 2000 B. C. discovered at Thebes 
by the Egyptian Expedition of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art are said to 
be constructed with knots and to be extra- 
ordinarily like our modern bath towels. 
Photographs of them are reproduced in 
Section II of the Museum’s Bulletin 
for March. 


Woolin Motion Picture. All phases of 
wool production, from sheep to cloth, 
are educationally presented in a new 
three-reel silent motion picture from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. It 
may be borrowed free except for trans- 
portation costs, and inquiries should be 
addressed to the Office of Motion Pic- 
tures, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


“The Woman Power of the Nation.” 
“Facts and factors in movements of 
American women to meet changing con- 
ditions in the economic, social and civic 
life of the nation” are summarized in the 
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two pamphlets of this title based on a 
survey made through the National 
League for Woman’s Service and pub- 
lished by the Woman’s Department, 
National Civic Federation, 9 East 40th 
Street, New York City. The problems 
of homemakers, said to constitute 62 
per cent of all the women of the country, 
are given due attention both in the dis- 
cussion in the first pamphlet (part 1) 
and in the statistical section (part 2). 


Opportunity Homes for Girls. Under 
this title, Better Times for February, 
1932, describes a plan used this year and 
last by the room registry service of 
certain social agencies to help girls who 
are unemployed or earning insufficient 
wages. In return for slight services two 
or three nights a week private families 
are giving girls room and board without 
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cost and treating them as friends or 
companions, not as servants. 


“Standing up to Life.” The pamphlet 
from the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company discusses the importance of 
good posture and foot health and gives 
clear directions and pictures of simple 
general exercise to promote them. 


Rural Recreation. A bulletin entitled 
“Leisure-Time Activities of Rural Chil- 
dren in Selected Areas of West Virginia,” 
which reports the present status and 
future prospects of rural recreation in 
that state, has been issued by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor as Bureau Publication No. 208 
and may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at 20 cents a copy. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. During the meetings 
at Syracuse June 20 to 25, Section I on 
psychology will hold a symposium on 
mental hygiene, and Professor E. L. 
Thorndike will give a general evening 
lecture. 

American Vocational Association. The 
annual convention of the Association 
will be held in Kansas City, Missouri, 
December 7 to 10, 1932. 

Education by Radio. The third annual 
Institute for Education by Radio, to be 
held June 6 to 9 at Ohio State University, 
will discuss ways of making the radio 
more effective in education, and will 
include well-known educators and radio 
specialists on its program. 

Fourth International Agricultural Edu- 
cation Congress. The preliminary 
program of this Congress, which is to 
meet at Rome in November, 1932, shows 
topics of home economics interest in 
Section 4, which includes improvement of 
country life, and Section 5, devoted to 
agricultural home economics teaching. 
A supply of leaflets describing the Con- 
gress, which is open to all interested 
persons, is available in the Washington 
office of the JourNAL or 
Economics, 

The International Master Farm Home- 
maker’s Cup (Coupe de la Vaillante 
Fermiére) will be awarded at a meeting 
to be held in Milan at the close of the 
Congress. 

International Breadmaking Exhibition. 
All kinds of breadmaking machinery and 


accessories, including materials, wrap- - 
pings, analytical apparatus, and clothing 
for workers, will be shown at the ex- 
position to be held in Bologna, June 15 
to July 15. In Rome, from June 19 to 
30, breads from all over the world will 
be displayed in an exhibit to be set up 
in the newly-excavated Markets of 
Trajan. The subject of breadmaking 
is to the fore in Italy just now because 
many changes must be made in its 11,000 
bakeries as the result of new laws which 
go into effect next year. 

International Housing Association. 
This organization invites all persons 
interested in improved housing to take 
out memberships, for which the annual 
dues are 10 German marks and which 
include receipt of the official magazine 
Housing, printed in German, English, 
and French. The Association organized 
a successful Housing Congress in Berlin 
in 1931, followed by a housing study 
tour with 150 participants. A similar 
tour through southwest Germany and 
Switzerland is being organized for July, 
1932. For further information and 
sample copies of the magazine, address 
the general secretary, Dr. Hans Kampff- 
meyer, Hansa-Allee 37, Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Germany. 

World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations. Carey Miller and Louise Struve 
of Honolulu have been asked by the 
American Home Economics Association 
to serve as its delegate to the first Pacific 
Regional Conference in Honolulu, July 
25 to 30, 1932. Full information regard- 
ing the conference can be obtained from 
the secretary-general of the Federation, 
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Dr. A. O. Thomas, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Correspondence Courses in Public 
Health. In response to the demands of 
physicians, the De La Mar Institute of 
Public Health is cooperating with the 
Home Study Department of Columbia 
University in arranging two special 
courses, one on preventable diseases and 
the other on public health administra- 
tion. Dr. Haven Emerson has general 
supervision of the plan, and Dr. J. L. 
Marshall is author and instructor. 

Eastern Arts Association. “Home 
and Family Relationships” and “Bud- 
gets” were the two main topics dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting in New 
York City in April. 

Home Serving and Home Lighting 
Conferences. The Home Service Com- 
mittee of the National Electric Light 
Association, of which Florence Freer is 
chairman, arranged a conference for home 
service workers in electrical and gas 
companies at the Electrical Institute in 
New York City, April 4 to 6. On April 
7 and 8 a Home Lighting Conference was 
held at the same place, under the aus- 
pices of the Electrical Association of 
New York. 

New England Conference on Home- 
making Education. A regional conference 
of home economics supervisors, teachers, 
and extension workers, members of 
parent-teacher associations, and leaders 
of youth activities was held at Mass- 
achusetts State College, Amherst, on 
May 2 and 3. It was called by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, in 
cooperation with the commissioners of 
education of the New England states, to 
consider ‘““The Place of Homemaking in 
a Program of Education.”” Names on 
the program included educational lead- 
ers from all the New England states, 
Commissioner Cooper and Emeline S. 
Whitcomb from the U. S. Office of 
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Education, Mary Parker of Western 
Reserve University, and Dr. Sarah 
Louise Arnold, dean emerita of Simmons 
College. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the eighteenth annual meeting 
in Lincoln on March 18 and 19 institu- 
tional management and the present 
economic conditions received much atten- 
tion in the discussions, and the program 
included addresses by Leata Linch from 
the Lincoln General Hospital, Bessie 
Brooks West of Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, and Helen Kilbourn of 
Omaha. Gladys Winegar from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska reported the de- 
velopment and activities of student 
clubs. A trip to the New Veterans 
Hospital proved of interest. Following 
the well-attended banquet, short ad- 
dresses on the relation of home economics 
to the present economic situation were 
given by C. H. Bauer, secretary of the 
Nebraska Teachers Association, Dr. 
Minna Denton, and Professor T. Bruce 
Robb. 

The officers elected were: president, 
Mrs. Eva Morse, Omaha; vice-president, 
Angeline Wood; secretary, Mrs. Angeline 
Anderson, Lincoln; treasurer, Esther 
Bullard. 

University of Nebraska. An exhibition 
of hand-blocked textiles loaned by Eliza- 
beth Shannon, a former staff member, 
was on display in the Home Economics 
Building for several weeks. 

Discussion at the state conference on 
child development and parent education, 
held April 1 and 2, was led by Dr. 
Esther McGinnis, field worker in child 
development and parent education of the 
American Home Economics Association. 
At a dinner meeting at the University 
Club, Mrs. Eva Morse and Dr. McGinnis 
were the speakers. 
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About 500 men and women partici- 
pated in “Progress of the Prairie,” a 
pageant sponsored and developed by the 
home economics department and given 
as one of the features of the annual 
At-Home Day at the College of Agri- 
culture on May 7. It pictured the de- 
velopment of agriculture and women’s 
work in Nebraska in the times of the 
Indians, pioneers, and homesteaders, and 
the founding of the University and Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics 
Association. The spring meeting and 
week-end party held on May 14 and 15 
at the Presidential Inn in Conway began 
with a six o’clock dinner followed by 
recreation in charge of Perley Ayer, 
Merrimack County club agent. After 
the business meeting on the fifteenth, 
Mrs. Louis Elkins, a member of the 
State Board of Education, spoke on 
“The Place of Home Economics Workers 
in the Community.” 

Claremont. The class in home care 
and management of Stevens High School 
is remodeling and redecorating the teach- 
ers’ room. Each member of the class 
drew up suggestions, and the best ideas 
were pooled in the plan adopted. 

The Home Economics Club of the 
school gave a St. Patrick’s Day banquet 
to all the high school teachers. About 54 
were served by 12 cooks and waitresses. 
The Club is starting a much-needed file 
of pamphlets and reference material for 
the home economics department. 

Concord. “This Modern Generation,” 
a playlet showing how the work in home 
economics classes is of practical value in 
the home, was recently presented to the 
high school assembly. Each of the 
three junior high school clothing classes 
planned a style show for the junior high 
school assembly. 
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University of New Hampshire. Exten- 
sion Service. Hazel Hill, state clothing 
specialist, and Mrs. Ruth Ham, home 
demonstration agent, have recently con- 
ducted three successful coat schools in 
one county at which coats for 36 wo- 
men were completed at very little cost. 

Ann Beggs, extension economist, is 
arranging a series of kitchen meetings 
which deal with job analysis, organiza- 
tion of work units, working heights, 
elimination of fatigue, and _ scoring 
kitchens. 

Elizabeth Ellis, state nutritionist, is 
working on budget gardens in 10 coun- 
ties. So far, about 300 families have 
planned to plant and care for gardens that 
will produce a varied supply of vege- 
tables sufficient to meet their health 
needs for a year. Information on such 
gardens has been requested by 2,500 
other people. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The program for the May 7 
meeting, held at New Jersey College for 
Women, New Brunswick, included ad- 
dresses on “Fashion and Teaching” by 
Grace C. Dimelow of the Butterick 
Publishing Company; “‘Home Economics 
Education in the Rural Districts” by 
Marion F. Breck, Delaware supervisor 
of home economics education; ‘*Training 
the Girl for Business” by Iris P. O'Leary, 
New Jersey supervisor of home economics 
education; “‘Coordination of Textiles and 
Styles” by Esther Lyman of Cheney 
Brothers; and “Things We Eat and 
Why We Eat Them” by Dr. R. Adams 
Dutcher of Pennsylvania State College. 

North Jersey Section. Dr. Eddy will 
be the speaker at the meeting on June 2 
in Newark. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. ‘Adjusting Home Economics to 
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Present Day Living” was the chief topic 
discussed at the twelfth annual meeting 
held in New York City on March 28 and 
29. At theluncheon two-minute speeches 
on “Changing Trends in the Home 
Economics Field” were given by the 
presidents of the different districts and 
others. Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
presided at the afternoon meeting at 
which subjects and speakers were: “The 
Effect of the Present Situation on Home 
and Family Life,” Dr. John Lovejoy 
Elliott, director of the Hudson Guild of 
New York City; “The Effect of the 
Present Situation on Family Spending,” 
Dr. Leo Wolman of Columbia Univer- 
sity; “How the Women’s Committee on 
Emergency Relief, New York City, Is 
Meeting the Present Situation,” Mrs. 
August Belmont, chairman. 

At the Tuesday session, Dr. Paul 
Hanna of the Lincoln School presented a 
paper by Dr. Hopkins “Adjusting the 
School Program to the Present Situa- 
tion.” Five-minute reports on emer- 
gency methods were then given by 
Martha Westfall, New York City; Erica 
Christianson, Syracuse; Olga Goehler, 
Great Neck; Winifred Moses, associate 
editor of the White House Conference; 
May C. McDonald, Dairymen’s League; 
Treva E. Kauffman, state supervisor of 
home economics education; and Jessie 
A. Winchell, Rochester. 

At the business meeting, Treva 
Kauffman was elected vice-president and 
Elizabeth Fonda, treasurer. 

Student club headquarters were at 
the American Women’s Club and this 
group enjoyed a banquet, theater party, 
and sight-seeing tour, as well as a special 
program. 

Anna M. Cooley was chairman of the 
program committee. 

State Department of Education. A 
three-day conference on “Group Dis- 
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cussion” was held for directors and 
supervisors of home economics education 
at the State Education Building in 
Albany in February. May Peabody, 
assistant director of child development 
and parental education of New York 
State, presented the principles of this 
method of teaching, conducted a dis- 
cussion, and summarized the meetings. 
Louise Beutler of Albany led the dis- 
cussion on “Our Yearly Conferences,” 
Henrietta Langler of Buffalo that on 
“Home Economics in the School and the 
Homemaker in the Community,” and 
Marion S. Van Liew of the New York 
Bureau of Home Economics Education 
that for ‘““The Home Economics Program 
and the Present Economic Conditions.” 

Albany. One of the most popular 
clubs at Hackett Junior High School is 
the Hospitality or Hostess Club, organ- 
ized and directed by Margaret Wald- 
billig. Since more girls than can be 
accommodated register for this club, 
ninth-year girls are given the preference. 
The club tries to give each girl an oppor- 
tunity to act as hostess, to receive guests 
graciously, to entertain, to set the table 
and make favors for different occasions, 
and to serve light refreshments. Teach- 
ers in the other departments of the school 
have become so interested that several 
have offered their homes for club meet- 
ings; and when in need of help in serving 
dinners or in giving parties, they have 
called upon members of the club, paying 
them for such work. 

Mildred Graves of Public School No. 
14 devised recently a practical way of 
teaching interior decoration to a junior 
high school group. Previous to Furni- 
ture Style Week, one of the leading stores 
invited her class to furnish two rooms in 
the store in a way suitable for the living- 
dining room and bedroom in the nearly 
completed Arbor Hill Junior High School 


building. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina Home Economics 
Association. The large number present 
at the annual meeting in Charlotte 
evidenced the interest felt in the theme 
“Desirable Adjustments in Meeting 
Lowered Income Levels.” The guest 
speaker was Mary Rokahr of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; a discus- 
sion of the cooperation of state agen- 
cies in maintaining home standards 
was led by Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon and 
Susan Burson; and Myra de Haven 
Woodruff spoke on “The Child and the 
Home.” An interesting feature of the 
Saturday morning session was a cotton 
style show consisting of dresses loaned 
by the Cotton-Textile Institute and 
worn by students of Queens-Chicora 
College. 

Student club delegates were enter- 
tained at Queens-Chicora College and 
shown various courtesies by the high 
schools of the city. They reported an 
enthusiastic meeting and expressed their 
determination to send a representative 
to Atlanta in June. 

Officers elected for 1932-1933 were: 
president, Ellen D. Brewer, Meredith 
College, Raleigh; vice-president, Madge 
Coble; secretary, Willie Hunter, State 
College; and treasurer, Cora Gray. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. 
About 75 men enrolled during the winter 
quarter in the course in family life, 
again offered to men by Miss Bales, dean 
of the School of Home Economics. The 
phase of the work dealing with economics 
of the home seemed to create unusual 
interest. The course included the follow- 
ing units: home and household financing 
and management; home furnishing and 
equipment; courtship, engagement, mar- 
riage, and family life problems; child 
training; family nutrition; and social 
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life of the family. The class discussion 
was free and frank and was illuminating 
for similar courses for women students. 

Extension Service. A series of second- 
year schools for training recreation lead- 
ers will be held in June, with Dr. Parker 
to represent the National Recreation 
Association. Last year’s courses were 
remarkably successful and have been 
followed by 276 recreational meetings 
with a total attendance of 14,560. 

North Dakota School of Forestry, 
Bottineau. Ada Johnson, director of 
home economics, has assisted the women 
of the town in organizing a homemak- 
ers’ section of the state and national 
home economics associations. The plan 
is unusual in that, besides securing out- 
side speakers, the chairman of the 
program committee appoints subchair- 
men to represent different phases of 
home economics. Each member joins 
one or more of these committees, and 
each group makes a definite study of 
one topic within its scope and reports 
at a monthly meeting, perhaps by means 
of an exhibit or demonstration. 

Professor Johnson is taking a party 
to Europe this summer, the tour to 
include a visit to a private home in 
each of the countries visited. 

Vocational Home Economics. Chris- 
tine Finlayson, state supervisor of home 
economics education, attended the 
fifteenth annual conference of the Central 
Region for vocational home economics 
workers in Chicago, April 4 to 8. 

Ella Johnson and Helen Ewing, 
itinerant teachers in adult homemaking, 
conducted an 8-weeks’ unit in Grand 
Forks during February and March, where 
over 500 women were enrolled in the 23 
classes offered. Miss Johnson started 
the last unit of the year, March 28, at 
Bismarck. Miss Ewing has been teaching 
in the State College clothing department, 
substituting for Adelaide Laurie, who 
was ill during the spring quarter. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held at Ohio 
State University on April 8 in connection 
with the twelfth Ohio State Educational 
Conference. Speakers were Hazel Kyrk 
of the University of Chicago, John E. 
Anderson of the University of Minnesota, 
and Esther McGinnis of the American 
Home Economics Association. A sym- 
posium on high school teaching of family 
relationships and child care was led by 
Adelaide Van Duzer of Cleveland. 

The bath-towel charts given out by 
the committee on standardization have 
been studied by the merchandise man- 
ager and staff of a large department 
store in Toledo and by students at 
Toledo University and at State Normal 
College at Bowling Green. Newspaper 
reports of the study led the editor of a 
weekly retail selling journal to ask the 
Board of Education where he could 
obtain a set. 

The student club convention was held 
on April 8 and 9 at Ohio State University 
with over 250 members present. Dis- 
cussions by the girls of their club activi- 
ties and short luncheon addresses by 
Elizabeth Dyer, Carlotta Greer, Enid 
Lunn, Jessie Wood, and Elsie Maxwell 
were features of the program. 

State Conference on Education for 
Home and Family Life. Heads of home 
economics departments, home economics 
educators, adult educators, psychologists, 
sociologists, representatives of women’s 
organizations, school administrators, a 
few college seniors, and other groups were 
present at the conference at the Ohio 
State University on April 7. It was led 
by Esther McGinnis of the American 
Home Economics Association, and dis- 
cussions in the two sessions centered 
about the background of students and 
their needs and the contribution which 
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home economists can make to education 
in and for living. 

Cincinnati. Cincinnati Home Eco- 
nomics Association. The February meet- 
ing was held in the beautiful new Walnut 
Hills High School, which members had 
the opportunity to inspect. Dinner was 
served in the teachers’ lunch room. In 
the evening Mr. Walters of the H. and 
S. Pogue Company spoke on “Going to 
Market with the Credit Basket.” 

Public Schools. The elementary house- 
hold arts meeting for March was held in 
the household arts rooms of the new 
Oyler Junior High School. The girls 
in the foods classes prepared fancy sand- 
wiches and cakes which they served 
with tea during the meeting. 

Cleveland. Public Schools. Adelaide 
Laura Van Duzer spoke to the freshmen 
of the household administration depart- 
ment of Western Reserve University on 
April 4, her subject being “What Is Ex- 
pected of the Home Economics Teacher 
of Today.” 

Catherine Allan of Central High School 
represented Cleveland in the conference 
on education for home and family life 
in Columbus, April 7 to 9. 

The high schools of Northern Ohio 
were invited this year to enter exhibits 
of table decorations in the junior section 
of the annual Cleveland Flower Show; 
and first prizes were won by the Collin- 
wood, John Hay, and John Marshall 
High Schools of Cleveland, the Cleveland 
Heights High School, and Kirk Junior 
High School of East Cleveland. 

Home Economics in Business. The 
Building Arts Exhibit, Inc., in which 
Mrs. Florence LaGanke Harris is director 
of women’s activities, is cooperating 
with the local Chamber of Commerce 
and affiliated organizations of builders, 
painters, plumbers, and other craftsmen 
to renovate Cleveland. Women who 
come to the exhibit for classes hear 
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about the movement to put men and 
dollars to work, and are shown the ad- 
vantages of having desired changes made 
in their homes now that labor and 
materials are cheaper than for years. 

Dorothy Shank of the American Stove 
Company recently spoke to a group of 
home service people at the United Gas 
Improvement Company and at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, attended the 
Home Service Conference in New York, 
and talked at several colleges. 

Western Reserve University. On March 
3, the household administration depart- 
ment entertained the Cleveland Home 
Economics Association. Addresses deal- 
ing with “The Teaching of Human Rela- 
tionships’’ were presented by teachers 
and discussed under the leadership of 
students in the department. 

On March 4, the Household Adminis- 
tration Club entertained a group of high 
school seniors interested in home eco- 
nomics. Tea was served, and Florence 
LaGanke Harris spoke on “The Place of 
Home Economics in College Education.” 

On March 11, Mary E. Parker, head 
of the department, spoke before a 
regional conference of student clubs at 
Lake Erie College on “What Society Has 
a Right to Expect from the Home Eco- 
nomics Graduate.” 

Ohio State University. Extension 
Service. District conferences of home 
demonstration agents and specialists in 
nutrition, home furnishings, and clothing 
were held at Toledo, Akron, and Dayton 
late in March to discuss problems of 4-H 
Clubs. 

County-wide achievement meetings 
following women’s project work have 
been held in 22 counties with an average 
attendance of 300. 

Mrs. Edith Hilliker, until recently 
home demonstration agent in Warren 
County, has accepted a position in the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s Home at 
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Xenia. She is succeeded by Elizabeth 
Graddy, assistant home demonstration 
agent in Ohio. 

Ohio University, Athens. The Cloth- 
ing Service Bureau, organized last year 
to give students in household arts prac- 
tical experience in clothing repair and 
construction, is at present making new 
garments as well as repairing old ones. 
The mending of hosiery runs has been a 
popular feature. 

Mary Reed will give a report at 
Atlanta of her second year of research 
as Omicron Nu research fellow, this 
year’s work being on the methods em- 
ployed and the results obtained by nurs- 
ery school teachers in their child train- 
ing contacts. 

Toledo Public Schools. Home eco- 
nomics teachers were greatly interested 
in an exhibit in the office of the home 
economics department showing literature 
and charts which can be used as reference 
or study material. 

Junior high school girls in Toledo find 
that dramatization of home economics 
materials is a good form of review and 
also good fun. Each of the four groups 
in an eighth grade recently presented to 
the class a skit showing “Wise Use of 
Money.” Two foods plays written last 
year by seventh and eighth grade girls for 
presentation at school assemblies have 
been included in a recent volume of 
plays. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma A. & M. College. A series of 
lectures is offered during the first six 
weeks of the summer session (May 30 to 
July 8) on the general theme of eco- 
nomics. B. Eleanor Johnson, formerly 
with the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, O. P. Robinson of New York 
University, and Dr. O. C. Ault of 
Peabody College are the principal 
speakers. 
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Florence L. Lytle, director of home 
economics education, and Sara T. Mur- 
ray, director of the household arts de- 
partment, attended the vocational home 
economics conference in Washington, 
D. C., the week of March 6. 

In connection with Better Homes 
Week, the department of household arts 
exhibited student work in interior decora- 
tion and clothing. 

Virginia Messenger, director of the 
nursery school, Mary Frances Reed, 
Veda Skillin, and Grace Steininger, act- 
ing head of the household science de- 
partment, contributed to the three-day 
school for parents sponsored by the 
women’s clubs of the city. An exhibit 
of equipment, clothing, and books for 
children of the preschool group attracted 
much attention. 

The girls of the home management 
house were hostesses on April 8 at a 
tea for students and faculty. 

Florence Scoular represented the 
School of Home Economics at the recent 
meeting of the American Chemical Asso- 
ciation in New Orleans. 

As substitute for Mary Rena Penn, 
associate professor of household arts, who 
is on leave for the summer session, 
Maria Morris of Kansas State College 
is teaching costume design, house plan- 
ning, and decoration. 

Vocational Home Economics. At the 
conference in Stillwater, June 9 to 11, 
Mrs. Lucille Rust of Kansas State 
College will be the out-of-state speaker. 

Oklahoma City. Mr. and Mrs. George 
E. Calvert announce the birth of a third 
daughter, Maude Richman, on January 
14. Mrs. Calvert is the author of First 
Course in Homemaking and has recently 
been active in parent education work. 


OREGON 


Oregon Child Health Conference. At 
the Conference on Child Health and 
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Protection, called by Governor Meier 
in Salem on May 2 and 3, Claribel Nye, 
state leader of home economics extension, 
served on the executive committee; and 
Mrs. Sara W. Prentiss, professor of child 
training, headed the joint subcommittee 
on the family and parent education and 
the infant and preschool child. Mrs. 
Jessamine C. Williams, professor of foods 
and nutrition, directed the subcommittee 
on nutrition. 

Oregon State College. Recent decision 
of the State Board of Higher Education 
placed under one head all of Oregon’s 
home economics training of collegiate 
grade. Ava B. Milam was named dean 
and director of home economics, and 
Corvallis designated as her headquarters. 
Under this ruling, Director Milam has 
the responsibility of determining and 
supervising all home economics courses 
of study and the entire teaching staff, 
both at Oregon State College and at the 
University of Oregon at Eugene. 

Miss Milam landed in New York on 
May 19 after a year’s leave of absence 
spent partly in studying homes and home 
economics in China. She returned by 
way of Europe. 

Vocational Home Economics. The 
annual state conference for vocational 
and other interested teachers will be held 
in Corvallis, June 10 to 17. There will be 
round-table discussions on economics for 
boys, home visits, home projects, evening 
schools for adults, methods of teaching 
related subjects, and the teaching of 
family relationships. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation. The home economics section of 
the Northeastern District held two in- 
teresting sessions during the seventh 
annual meeting in Hazleton, March 4 
and 5. Dr. Henrietta Calvin of Phila- 
delphia discussed “Opportunities for 
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Assisting in Family Adjustments to 
Economic Conditions”; Josephine 
Hanson of Hazelton spoke on “How 
Children Interest Parents in Home 
Economics”; and in a round-table dis- 
cussion the topic “How Can We Meet 
the Present Economic Situation through 
Our Teaching” was approached from the 
angles of family finances, clothing, and 
foods. Mrs. Edith D. Davison, state 
supervisor of home economics education, 
explained ‘‘Ways by Which the Economic 
Situation Has Been Met in Home 
Economics Work in the State.” 

Clearfield. The girls in the home 
economics department of the junior high 
school recently have taken several field 
trips to meat markets and dairies. 

Columbia County. In February,at the 
fifth of a series of annual meetings for 
home economics teachers, Mrs. Edith D. 
Davison of the State Department of 
Education discussed plans for home 
economics exhibits at the Columbia 
County Fair. 

Jersey Shore. A boys’ home economics 
class, including both clothing and foods 
work, is being arranged for next year’s 
high school students. 

In April, home economics girls co- 
operated with local stores in a show of 
spring and summer fashions; and in May, 
the home economics teachers, Margaret 
Carr and Bessie Reitz, conducted another 
fashion show which illustrated the work 
of junior and senior high school girls. 

The Home Economics Club has 38 
members this year and meets every 
Friday. The members have presented 
several home economics plays at school 
assembly, have redecorated the school 
rest room, and given a tea for their 
mothers and the faculty. 

Harris Township Vocational School. 
The home economics department sent a 
team of two girls to the State Farm 
Products Show at Harrisburg in January 
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for a demonstration on “Apples, Health, 
and the Pocketbook.” Susan Wagner 
received honorable mention among the 
individual winners. 

Lycoming County. In February the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Mont- 
gomery placed in the foods laboratory of 
the county schools two four-pupil hard- 
wood desks, a large sink, and twomodern 
four-burner gas ranges with ovens under- 
neath. 

In Ralston, a unit of work included a 
home project in which each girl chose 
suitable material and pattern and made 
a dress for herself. 

The Montoursville child care group 
were hostesses at a party for preschool 
children, where they put into practice 
what they had learned about food and 
entertainment for children and made 
observations for their next unit on be- 
havior and habits. 

Ten boys have appeared frequently in 
the Picture Rocks home economics class- 
room to ask about having a foods course 
next year. 

Philadelphia. Three years ago the 
members of the Philadelphia Home 
Economics Association decided to raise 
$5,000 as a scholarship fund for worthy 
students of home economics. The fund 
has now gone “over the top,” thus 
assuring that the tuition will be paid for 
one student in home economics in one of 
Philadelphia’s institutions of higher edu- 
cation. The fund is known as the Alice 
A. Johnson scholarship in recognition of 
Miss Johnson’s loyal support of the 
organization. The first holder of the 
scholarship is a junior at Drexel In- 
stitute. Two years’ tuition for a second 
high school graduate has been paid out 
of Association dues. In addition, dis- 
tinguished speakers have been brought 
to the meetings and liberal contributions 
made to various welfare agencies. 

Mansfield. Mansfield State Teachers 
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College. In observance of Better Homes 
Week, the seniors in the home economics 
department planned and the other classes 
assisted in carrying out a series of suit- 
able chapel programs and window ex- 
hibits in local stores. The college stu- 
dents also aided local high school home 
economics classes in arranging similar 
observance of the week at the school. 

Mansfield Junior High School. At 
the fair held in April to demonstrate the 
junior high school idea to the community 
and to give the visitors a glimpse of the 
school work, the household arts depart- 
ment arranged an exhibit of garments, 
some completed and others in the process 
of construction. In addition, demon- 
strations were given by the pupil repre- 
sentatives of each class. 

Williamsport. J. R. Nancarrow, prin- 
cipal of the senior high school, in speak- 
ing at a recent monthly meeting of the 
home economics department summarized 
the educational philosophies of leading 
educators and quoted President Hoover’s 
message to the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N.E.A.: “The very first 
obligation upon the national resources 
is the undiminished financial support of 
the public school. We cannot afford to 
lose any ground in education.” 

In the senior high school this year the 
Dalton plan regularly used in foods 
classes was set aside for work planned 
around a dinner unit. Each group of 
two girls was given one dollar with 
which to plan, purchase, and prepare a 
four-course dinner for four persons. An 
itemized account of expenditures was 
required as well as a detailed report of 
the whole procedure. 

The student club during the winter 
has renovated garments, finished com- 


forts, and made layettes for the Red . 


Cross. The next meeting of the club 
will be a tea for all girls of the depart- 
ment. The service group in the club has 
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found a definite place in community life 
by serving at luncheons and dinners and 
by helping to care for children. 


PORTO RICO 


Porto Rico Home Economics Associa- 
tion. More than half the members at- 
tended a luncheon at the Condado Hotel 
in January in honor of Adelaide S. 
Baylor, chief of the home economics 
education service of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, who visited 
the Island to assist in developing the 
program for vocational education in 
home economics through the Smith- 
Hughes Act which has recently been 
extended to Porto Rico. During her 
stay she visited many home economics 
departments in rural, urban, elementary, 
and high schools, as well as the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico, and participated in 
a two-day institute for candidates for 
the vocational work. 

University of Porto Rico. On January 
27, the Home Economics Club gave an 
afternoon tea in honor of Miss Baylor 
at the Carlota Matienzo Residence Hall 
for Girls. Following a short program, 
the guest of honor was presented with a 
bouquet of roses, and responded with an 
inspiring talk on the ideals of club work. 

Rural Schools. Home economics is 
taught in 39 schools which offer pre- 
vocational work to boys and girls from 
the fourth to the eighth grade. The 
training is started early because girls 
drop out of school as soon as they reach 
adolescence. At present, the home eco- 
nomics work is organized on the unit 
problem plan and girls are allowed to 
progress as rapidly as they can master 
the jobs included. 

In collaboration with Maria Teresa 
Orcasitas, head of the home economics 
department of the University of Porto 
Rico, Luz Maria Ramos, supervisor of 
home economics for the rural zone, is 
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preparing a students’ handbook in home 
economics for the girls in these schools. 
The first section is to be mimeographed 
(in Spanish) and tried out during the 
coming school year. This will be the 
first work of its kind published in 
Spanish in Hispano-America, although 
several Latin American countries are 
interested in the new field. 

Several women’s clubs have been 
organized under the auspices of the 
home economics teachers and social 
workers to discuss family problems and 
provide recreation for the mothers in 
the “barrio” (or small country village). 

Carmen A. Monclova, home economics 
teacher of the school at Juana Diaz, 
has visited the homes of 25 different 
families in an effort to establish friendly 
relations with the parents of her pupils 
and to promote closer cooperation be- 
tween school and home. 

Home economics clubs have been 
organized for the girls in all of the rural 
schools and help to make life more 
attractive in the country where other 
recreations are few. The clubs are organ- 
ized much as on the mainland, and the 
girls arrange parties, field trips, and 
games. At Christmas they served a 
special luncheon for needy children. 

Mercedes Vélez, home _ economics 
teacher at Camuy, is constantly assist- 
ing housewives with their family prob- 
lems, including the care and operation of 
their sewing-machines, in connection with 
which she is in special demand. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting in Nash- 
ville, March 25 and 26, the theme “‘Meas- 
uring up to Our Opportunities” was 
developed in talks by Ivol Spafford, state 
supervisor of home economics, Alabama, 
and Mrs. Hope of the Chattanooga 
Times. At this time the home economics 
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clubs also held a conference in Nashville 
and enjoyed addresses by Ivol Spafford 
and Mrs. Hope, as well as reports by 
representatives of more than 50 student 
clubs. Following the meeting a lunch- 
eon was held at the Hermitage Hotel, 
and the home economics clubs of Nash- 
ville entertained the group with a sight- 
seeing tour. 

At the annual breakfast of the college 
section on March 26 reports of com- 
mittees making studies of courses in first 
year college work were given on foods 
and nutrition, textiles and clothing, and 
art and design. Beulah Carl of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Junior College was 
named chairman of a committee to work 
out a suggested course in art and design 
to be submitted to the section at its 
annual meeting in 1933. 

Extension Service. Three days each 
week since January extension workers 
have broadcast home and farm news 
over Station WNOX at Knoxville. 
During Better Homes Week daily 15- 
minute programs were broadcast on the 
better home as seen by a woman, a little 
child, a 4-H Club girl, a man, a uni- 
versity student, and the whole family. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Dr. Jessie B. Brodie represented the 
College at the meeting of the Tri-State 
Dietetic Association in Chattanooga. 

Frances Swenson, a graduate of Iowa 
State College and now a member of the 
faculty at Ward-Belmot, is at Peabody 
for graduate work. 

State Teachers College, Johnson City. 
Frances Moore of the psycho-physical 
clinic is teaching classes in child care in 
the home economics department. 

Mary Henderson has recently been 
appointed supervisor of home economics 
in the training school; she was previously 
in extension work in South Carolina. 

Mrs. Ada H. Earnest of the home 
economics department has been serving 
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as Washington County chairman for 
Better Homes in America. 

University of Tennessee. A special 
feature of the summer session, June 7 
to August 26, will be the courses in 
household buying offered by M. Attie 
Souder, formerly of the Illinois Extension 
Service, and Dewey H. Palmer of Con- 
sumers’ Research, Inc. 

Summer session students will be given 
leave of absence to attend the annual 
meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association in Atlanta, Georgia, 
June 20 to 25. 

Dr. Henry C. Sherman, head of the 
chemistry department of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was a visitor in March and de- 
livered two lectures on nutrition. Other 
recent visitors were Cora B. Miller, head 
of the teacher-training department at 
Iowa State College; Maria Roberts, dean 
of the Junior College at Iowa State 
College; and Mrs. Madge McGlade, 
director of housing, Iowa State College. 

Junior College, Martin. High School 
classes in home economics from Bruceton, 
McKenzie, Dyer, Sharon, Bemis, 
McLemoresville, and Rutherford have 
recently visited the home economics de- 
partment to observe work in foods and 
nutrition, child care, clothing and 
textiles. 


TEXAS 


Texas State Teachers Association. 
The home economics section of the South- 
eastern Division met on April 22 in 
Houston. The program included a dis- 
cussion of the importance of objectives, 
the one-hour home economics period, 
methods of teaching family relationships, 
and home economics for boys. 

Houston. Home economics features 
were included in this year’s city-wide 
interscholastic contest. Girls who won 


places in clothing, child care, cookery, 
menu judging, flower arrangement, 
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household linen selection, and household 
article arrangement contests added as 
many points to the general score of the 
schools as did those competing in speak- 
ing, literature, and the fine arts. 

Texas State College for Women. 
A large proportion of the regular staff 
will be in residence during the summer 
session, June 8 to August 9. In addition, 
Dr. Elizabeth Roberts of the University 
of Iowa, Dr. Minna C. Denton of the 
University of Nebraska, and Elizabeth 
Wiley of Alabama State College for 
Women will offer advanced courses. 

An exhibit of table china typical of 
different countries has been arranged 
under the direction of Margaret Gleason, 
head of the home economics department. 
Both cheap and fine wares are included. 

Sarah Lee, assistant professor of home 
economics, on leave during the spring 
semester for advanced study at Columbia 
University, will return for the summer 
session. 

The Mary Swartz Rose Club gave a 
silver tea on April 21 for the benefit of 
a home economics scholarship fund which 
it is hoped will provide a loan during 
the year 1932-33. 

University of Texas. Mrs. Ercel Epp- 
right, instructor in foods and nutrition, 
has received a graduate scholarship from 
Yale University, where she will work with 
Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel. 

Jennie Wilmot, head of the foods 
division, will return this fall after a 
year’s leave spent in study at Cornell and 
Columbia Universities. 

One of the nine buildings now under 
construction on the campus is a home 
economics building, to be ready for 
occupancy by the spring of 1933. 

The Dr. May Reitzel Hopkins scholar- 
ship in child care and training, now open 
to senior girls, will become after next 
year a fellowship for graduate students 
in the field of child development. 
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Grace Denny of the University of 
Washington was a week-end guest of the 
department on May 4. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At a meeting in Burlington on 
March 18, R. D. Aplin of the State Ex- 
tension Service gave an excellent illus- 
trated talk on “The Present Economic 
Situation in Vermont and How It Affects 
Our Homemaking Program.” Mrs. H. 
D. Pearl, Red Cross nutrition specialist, 
reported on the February meeting of the 
Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics in the N.E.A. She 
also told of work in the supplementary 
feeding of a large number of mal- 
nourished children in the Burlington 
schools. 

Public Schools. Effort is being made in 
the high schools throughout the state to 
reorganize the foods units to help meet 
present community needs. One means 
suggested is a unit in gardening which 
emphasizes systematic planning, plant- 
ing, storing, and canning of vegetables 
to maintain good nutrition at minimum 
cost. 

University of Vermont. The rooms 
in Morrill Hall, until recently used by 
the Extension Service, have been con- 
verted into offices, classrooms, and li- 
brary for the agricultural and home eco- 
nomics departments. The Extension 
Service has expanded into the campus 
house formerly occupied by the family 
of Dean Votey. 

The senior home economics students 
are assisting Mrs. Pearl in her supple- 
mentary feeding work for Burlington 
school children. 

Experiment Station. Lillian H. John- 
son, M.S. Kansas State College 1931, 
has been assistant in home economics 
research since September. 

An interesting study of the efficient 
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arrangement of kitchen equipment is 
being carried on under laboratory condi- 
tions at the Station and in farm kitchens. 

Extension Service. The home demon- 
stration department has worked all the 
year to help solve the problem now facing 
many homes, namely how to maintain 
the present standard of living on a 
much decreased income. The program 
includes recreation, the production and 
preservation of foods, and the renovation 
of clothing, millinery, and furniture. 
A series of conferences was held in May 
to assist people engaged in the tourist 
business. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. “How to Teach Child Develop- 
ment in Junior and Senior High Schools” 
and “How Home Economics is Adjusting 
to the Present Economic Situation in 
Class and Community Activity” were 
the themes of the spring meeting of the 
Western Section of the Association. 
Approximately 150 teachers participated. 
Dr. Esther McGinnis of the American 
Home Economics Association directed 
the very profitable discussion of the first, 
the conclusions of which have been sent 
to all home economics teachers in the 
state. Mrs. M. D. Wilkinson, president 
of the Washington Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Dr. H. J. Whitacre, 
president of the Washington Medical 
Association, Arlien Johnson, president 
of the Washington Conference of Social 
Workers, and Mr. E. L. Breckner, super- 
intendent of the Tacoma schools, gave 
stimulating talks and urged that more be 
done to inform co-workers and the gen- 
eral public of the aims, needs, and 
progress of home economics. 

A successful feature of the meeting was 
the section for representatives of home 
economics} clubs and classes. Speakers 
on the general program made short talks 
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to the girls, but much of their day was 
planned by committees of Tacoma girls 
who were hostesses. 

Vocational Home Economics. Two 
regional conferences of home economics 
teachers were conducted by Mrs. Dora 
S. Lewis, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education, during the visit of 
Jane S. Hinkley of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, who acted as dis- 
cussion leader. The major topic at both 
of these conferences was “The Teaching 
of Family Relations.”” Demonstrations 
and inspirational talks were given by 
Mattie Pattison, Dean Florence Harri- 
son, and Catherine Bryden at the Eastern 
Conference and Elizabeth Rivers and 
Effie I. Raitt at the Western Conference. 

White House Conference. More than 
500 delegates from all parts of the state 
participated in the Washington White 
House Conference held April 1 and 2 in 
Seattle. Home economists who pre- 
sented papers were Effie I. Raitt and 
Dr. Jennie Rowntree. Mrs. Dora Lewis 
was a member of the executive com- 
mittee for the conference, and Lorna 
Barber, Anna Post, Mrs. Ellen Dabney, 
Mrs. Nell Kantner, Mattie Pattison, 
and Elizabeth Rivers were members of 
committees. The recommendations of 
the committees on “The Family and 
Parent Education” and on “The Pre- 
school Child” were based on cooperative 
study by leaders in the state parent- 
teacher and preschool organizations and 
home economists, and set attainable 
standards for progress. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Genevieve Yeager, president of 
the Association, underwent a successful 
major operation at the Princeton Hospi- 
tal early in April. 

Vocational Home Economics. Ap- 
proximately 35 schools were represented 
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at the tenth annual Conference of 
Teachers of Vocational Home Economics 
in Morgantown in February. The ma- 
jority of schools also sent one representa- 
tive of their ninth-grade classes to the 
third annual Conference of Junior Home- 
makers held at the same time. 

A two-day home economics conference 
for negro teachers was held in March at 
West Virginia State College Institute 
under the leadership of Marie White of 
the Federa! Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion and Lena Charter, state supervisor of 
home economics education. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin and Minnesota Home Eco- 
nomics Associations. The Chippewa 
Valley Division of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation and the Minnesota Home Eco- 
nomics Association held a joint meeting 
at the Stout Institute on May 7, instead 
of on April 30 as announced in April. 
The program included the following 
topics and speakers: “The Girl and Her 
Family in the Present Social State” by 
Mrs. Marian Faegre, Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of Minnesota; 
“Social Aspects of Housing” by Roy 
Jones, director of Small House Service 
Bureau, Minneapolis; ‘Diet Adjustments 
under Present Economic Conditions” by 
Dr. Marietta Eichelberger of Chicago; 
“Revaluations in Home Economics” 
by Dr. C. J. Anderson, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Vocational Education. Margaret John- 
ston, state supervisor of vocational home 
economics, has given up her work tem- 
porarily because of ill health and gone to 
Montana for a rest. 

Vocational schools in Wisconsin are 
helping in various ways to meet the 
economic needs in their communities. 
In Racine, the girls in the day school 
made over 100 layettes and an equally 
large number of children’s garments; the 
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schools, in cooperation with the women’s 
clubs, arranged for a home economics 
teacher to give one afternoon a week 
throughout the year to direct groups of 
women in remaking garments for the 
needy. The schools in Madison co- 
operated with the associated charities; 
many visits were paid to homes to create 
interest in the adult classes in food prep- 
aration and clothing construction that 
were conducted in four centers; voca- 
tional girls who had studied child develop- 
ment assumed the responsibility of caring 
for the small children whom the mothers 
brought with them. One of the require- 
ments made by the Beaver Dam Associ- 
ated Charities for families receiving help 
was that, if possible, the mothers enroll 
in the adult food or clothing courses in 
the vocational school. 

Stout Institute. Grace M. Price, 
teacher trainer for vocational home eco- 
nomics, and Letitia Walsh, supervisor 
of student teaching, attended the Central 
Regional Conference for home economics 
teachers called by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

Merle Ford, assistant supervisor of 
home economics in Baltimore, will con- 
duct a course in home economics curric- 
ulum material suitable for boys as well 
as girls as one of the short units offered 
during the summer session. 

Curriculum changes allow each senior 
woman in the division of home economics 
education to have a_ concentrated 
program in student teaching, child de- 
velopment, and home administration. 
Her schedule will be so arranged that 
during each of the six-week periods in 
the semester she can devote all her time 
to one of these subjects with individual 
conferences, class discussions, laboratory 
and experimental work, and participation 
in all aspects of the subject. 

Because 1932 is the twenty-first anni- 
versary of the passage of the bill which 
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provided for vocational education in 
Wisconsin, as well as state maintenance 
for Stout Institute for the preparation 
of vocational teachers of home economics 
and industrial education, President B. E. 
Nelson planned a special celebration for 
commencement week in addition to the 
usual activities. Programs and con- 
ferences of special interest to the people 
in the vocational education field were 
held, to which both men and women 
leaders in vocational education con- 
tributed. 


WYOMING 


Extension Service. More and better 
reading, closer family ties, and more 
order in Wyoming rural homes are al- 
ready apparent from one year’s work on 
the home furnishing project ‘Arranging 
the Reading Center,” 65 reading centers 
for children and 285 centers for adults 
having been arranged. In developing 
this project, Bernice Forest, specialist in 
clothing, has stressed the arrangement of 
furniture already on hand, supplemented 
by inexpensive, homemade magazine 
racks and book shelves. 

State Department of Education. Sec- 
tional conferences for teachers of voca- 
tional home economics have been held 
this year for the first time to work on the 
revision of the state course of study. 

“How Home Economics Helps to Meet 
the Emergencies of Reduced Incomes” 
has been selected as the theme for the 
Vocational Home Economics State Fair 
Exhibit this year. 

University of Wyoming. Dr. Esther 
McGinnis of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association brought help and 
inspiration to the home economics 
department and the Extension Service on 
March 26 and 30 through individual and 
group conferences which pointed the 
way for developing the work without the 
help of specialist or nursery school. Dr. 
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McGinnis also spoke to a psychology 
class, to the Mother’s Forum and Study 
Group, and to the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. Her book exhibit was most 
helpful. 

Delta Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron 
entertained at a rainbow tea in honor of 
Dr. McGinnis, national secretary of the 
organization. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron served a beauti- 
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fully appointed dinner for the Women 
Professors Club in March in celebration 
of the seventieth birthday of Dr. Grace 
Raymond Hebard, one of its most 
honored members. 

An Easter-egg hunt for 20 needy chil- 
dren of Laramie was given by the home 
economics girls of the University Prepar- 
atory School who were supervised by 
Norma Owens, the junior teacher. 


John Dewey needs no introduction in educational circles the world over. Readers 
may, however, like to be reminded that he is a native of Burlington, Vermont, and was 
graduated from the university there before going to Johns Hopkins for advanced 
study; and that, previous to becoming professor of philosophy at Columbia University 
in 1904, he had taught at the Universities of Michigan, Minnesota, and Chicago. 

Solon R. Barber has been in charge of the public information program of the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration since 1930. A graduate of Utah Agricultural 
College, he later studied and taught journalism at New York University. He writes 
verses, stories, and short sketches as well as articles in his technical field. 

Waldo N. H. Crook is a member of the American Institute of Architects and the 
Boston Society of Architects. He came from England in 1920, having trained with 
Messrs. Harrison Bros., a well-known firm of architects in Oxford, where he had lived 
for ten years. Since 1924 he has practiced his profession in Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, and has designed furniture. He lectures on architectural subjects and the 
history of men’s clothing. 

Caroline Sherman, associate agricultural economist at the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, was noted among writers for the 
December JOURNAL 

Bertha Gehrke, supervisor of home economics in the Winnetka public schools, 
studied at the Stout Institute and at the Universities of Wisconsin and Chicago and 
taught in various public schools in the Middle West before going to the Junior High 
School in Winnetka six years ago. 

Mariana T. Nelson was born and educated in Wisconsin. While she was teach- 
ing agricultural chemistry at the University of Wisconsin she was associated with Dr. 
Steenbock in vitamin research. She is now practical homemaker and mother of two 
children in Washington, where her husband is in charge of nutrition investigations in 
the U. S. Bureau of Chemistry. 

Mattie Pattison, despite the fact that she now writes about clothing construc- 
tion, began her specialized home economics work in dietetics. A graduate of Wash- 
ington State College, with a master’s degree from the University of Chicago, since 
1927 she has been supervisor of home economics education in Spokane. 

Victoria M. Kloss is director of dining halls and instructor in household adminis- 
tration at Western Reserve University, where she took the bachelor’s and the master’s 
degree. 

Florence E. Beatty, a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, sandwiched two 
years of newspaper and radio work in home economics between teaching in various 
cities of Michigan and Wisconsin. She is now assistant supervisor of home economics 
in the Milwaukee public schools. 

Benjamin R. Andrews, associate professor of household economy at Columbia 
University, frequently appears among JoURNAL authors, for example among those in 
April and May, 1931. 
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Ruth Atwater has since 1927 been director of home economics for the National 
Canners Association, Washington, D. C. Before that she studied at Pratt Institute 
and Columbia University and taught at Pratt, Skidmore, and the University of 
Chicago. Her present work consists mainly of interpreting the scientific work and the 
purposes of her Association to organized educational groups. 

Edith Carse is head of the housing and equipment division at the University of 
Nebraska, from which she was graduated. She has also studied at the University of 
Chicago, taught, and spent a year testing equipment for the Delineator Home 
Institute. 

Nellie Myres Roberts and Pauline Beery Mack of Pennsylvania State College 
were contributors to the May JouRNAL. 


